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Jor Film and 
TV Cameras 


NEW! CIRCULAR STEERING 


Entirely new steering mechanism 
makes possible easy, smooth, sharp 
turning on own axis or in any 
desired arc. Wheels can also be 
locked parallel for straight 
tracking in any direction. 


VERSATILE WHEEL POSITIONS 
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STRAIGHT TRACKING PARALLEL STEERING 
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CIRCULAR STEERING 


PIVOTING 


HO USTON-FEARLESS 

CINEMOBILE 
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Weighs only 500 pounds. 
Cameramen and grips appreciate easy 
dollying, turning, raising and 
lowering boom. 


NEW! MANEUVERABILITY 


The extreme flexibility of the 
steering mechanism makes possible 
fast positioning in small, 
crowded studios. 


Camera boom is raised and 
lowered smoothly, quietly, 

effortlessly, automatically by 
hydraulic system. Extreme high and 
low lens heights are readily 
achieved even when dolly 
is in motion. 


NEW! LOW SLUNG CHASSIS 


Cinemobile is built low down for 
better balance, greater stability 
and smoother rolling. 


Q 


NEW 


Makes possible a wide range of 
camera effects formerly achieved 
only with larger, heavier 

equipment. Priced to fit the 
budget of smaller studios. 


HOUSTON 

FEARLESS 


SEND FOR FULL INFORMATION NOW! 


THE HOUSTON-FEARLESS CORPORATION 
11 809 W. Olympic Blvd. • Los Angeles 64, California 

Send information on □ Cinemobile □ Film Processors □ All Metal Tripod 
O Panoram Dolly □ Camera Crane □ TV Pedestal 


Name- 

Firm 

• 


Address 
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'WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF MOTION PICTURE PROCESSING EQUIPMENT” 






















































SALES • SERVICE • RENTALS 



RLD'S MOST COMPLETE ASSORTMENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT FOR 


New PROFESSIONAL JUNIOR 


Adjustable wood BABY TRIPOD 


•for Prof. Jr. friction 


PACKAGED LIGHTING WITH 

COLOR-TRAN 


and geared heads 


studio lighting in a suitcase 


FAMOUS 

"controlled 

action" 

SMALL GYRO 
{ TRIPOD 


Has substantial shoe and spur. 


Measures from floor to flange 


25" extended —17 


collapsed. 


Two speeds—slow and fast 
—for both panning and tilting. 

Helps you capture fine scenic views 
and fast-moving sports events. Espe¬ 
cially recommended for 16mm Mitchell, 
16mm Maurer, B & H Eyemo 
and similar cameras. 


Imagine being able to use two 5000 watt units 
on a 30 amp. fuse — COLOR-TRAN will do it! 
Kit contains 2 light heads, 2 Superior stands and 
proper size COLOR-TRAN converter to match. 
Packed in compact case. 

Write for COLOR-TRAN Catalogue. 


Senior Kit 

$237.50 


Other style 
kits available. 


presto-splicer 

GIVES PERMANENT SPLICE 
IN IO SECONDS! 


STOP MOTION MOTOR 

FOR CINE KODAK SPECIAL 


Dual model for both 16mm 
and 35mm. Large white num¬ 
erals on black background. Accu¬ 
rate reset dial. Switch controlled 
by operator, who selects either 
16mm operating at 36 feet per 
minute—or 35mm operating at 
90 feet per minute ... or both 
in synchronization. 495 


Runs forward or reverse, 110 
AC synchronous motor with frame 
counter. May be run continuously 
or for single frames. Camera 
mounts without special tools. 


Model R-2 for 35mm silent and soum 
film. Precision construction makes it eas] 
to get a dean, square splice with accur¬ 
ate hole spacing. Nothing to get out of 
order. */lc 


Especially good for splicing magnetic 
film. Butt Weld type for non-perforated 
or perforated film. 16mm, 35mm or 
70mm. flA 


Also available — Stop Motion 
Motors for 16mm—35mm B & H, 
Mitchell and other professional 
cameras. 


Single model, either 16mm or 
35mm 


Also Bell & Howell 8mm, 16mm and 
35mm Hot Splicers and B & H Labora¬ 
tory model Foot Splicer. 


16mm or 35mm model: 
for perforated film. 


*9.5mm Lenses in 16mm C mount. 18.5mm (extreme wide angle-flat field) 
Lenses available in mounts for all 35 mm Motion Picture Cameras. 
* PHOTO RESEARCH Color Temperature Meters. * Electric Footage Timers 
*Neumade and Hollywood Film Company cutting room equipment. 
*Griswold & B.&H. Hot Splicers. * DOLLIES—Bardwell-McAlister, Mole 
Richardson, Century and Colortran Lighting Equipment. 


Complete line of 16mm and 35mm Cameras 
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TO FILM 

A SUCCESSFUL IBOW... 

It takes more than just a good script to insure the success 
of a top-rated network program. The on-stage performances of 
the stars and supporting cast must be outstanding, 
carefully timed, superbly directed. And the camera must 
perform flawlessly in its vital role of recreating the 
superior quality of the show for millions of TV viewers. 

Mitchell cameras—internationally famous—provide the 
matchless photographic performances so necessary to the 
successful making of the finest theater quality films. 

That is why, wherever top quality filming is the foremost 
consideration, Mitchell Cameras are to be found... 
bringing success into focus. 


On the set ©f "I Love Lucy," starring Lucille Ball and Desi 
Arnaz. The nation's Number 1 TV show for 1951, 1952 and 
1953 is a pioneer of the technique of filming its program as a 
live show with audience. Desilu Productions uses three Mitchell 
35mm BNC cameras in filming "I Love Lucy." 


Joan Davis on the set of "I Married Joan," 
produced by P. J. Wolfson and appearing 
on NBC. Three Mitchell 35mm BNC cameras 
are used on this top TV show, which is in 
its 2nd year. Jim Backus plays the male lead. 


Dennis Day, star of "The Dennis Day Show," 
a top-rated NBC program. Originally "live," 
this series is in its second year, and is now 
produced on film by Denmac Productions, 
using a Mitchell 35mm BNC camera. 


MITCHELL The only truly Professional Motion Picture Camera 


CORPORATION 

666 West Harvard Street • Glendale 4, Calif. • Cable Address: MITCAMCO 
85% of the professional motion pictures shown throughout the world are filmed with a Mitchell 





































= New 35 mm Model 2A = 

= With 180° Shutter = 


i a TRULY GREAT | 


=z For tough and trying assign- == 
-— ments, ARRIFLEX 35 is in a ~~~ 
zzz class by itself. Reflex focusing =E: 
= through photographing lens EE 
EE while camera is operating— = 

— this is just one outstanding EE 

ARRIFLEX feature. ~ 

EE: Equipped with bright, right- = 

= side-up image finder, 6 } /i x =E 
= magnification. Solves all par- EE 
= allax problems. 3 lens turret. = 
Variable speed motor built EE 
nz: into handle operates from ^ 
= lightweight battery. Tachom- EE 
= eter registering from 0 to 50 EE 
= frames per second. Compact, = 
EE lightweight for either tripod EE 

— or hand-held filming. Takes = 

Ez 200' or 400' magazine. Write EE 
EE for free folder. EE 


CAMERA = 


= tor TV, Newsreel 
= and commercial 


— Blimp now available. — 

— 16mm ARRIFLEX also available. = 


FRANK C. ZUCKER 

flm€Rfl Couipmem 
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A TRACKING SHOT routine which director of 
photography Irving Glassberg, ASC, engineered 
for shooting a scene for Universal-International’s 
‘‘Francis Joins the WACs.” 

James Won" Howe, ASC, last month 
was elected an Honorary Member of 
Delta Kappa Alpha, National Motion 
Picture Honorary Fraternity at Uni¬ 
versity of Southern California. Howe 
is second Hollywood cinematographer to 
be so honored. Previously, Arthur Mil¬ 
ler, ASC, had been voted an Honorary 
membership in the fraternity. 

• 

Ted McCord, ASC, following an ab¬ 
sence of several months from Warner 
Brothers Studio where he photographed 
some of that studio’s top productions in 
recent years, has been signed to a new 
| three-year contract by Jack Warner. His 
first assignment is “East of Eden,” be¬ 
gun May 27th and being filmed in 
CinemaScope and WarnerColor. 

• 

Irving Browning, head of The Camera 
Mart, Inc., New York City, and founder 
and first President of the Society of 
Cinema Collectors and Historians, out¬ 
lined the aims of the Society in a talk 
before members of the S.M.P.T.E. at 
the latter’s convention in Washington, 
D.C. last month. 

• 

William German, President of W. J. 
German, Inc.. E-K film distributors, and 
who also is an Associate Member of the 
American Society of Cinematographers, 
last month was presented with the New 
York Variety Club’s first Heart Award 
in recognition of his work as President 
of the Variety Club’s Foundation to 
Combat Epilepsy. 

Highlight of the evening was a drama¬ 
tized sketch on the order of “This Is 
Your Life” covering the illustrious ca¬ 
reer of German from the time he entered 
the employ of Eastman Kodak Co. in 


MAURY GERTSMAN, ASC, and his camera crew 
take to a raft to film scenes for “Tanganyika” 
on lake on the Universal-international studio 
backlot. Setting represents British East Africa. 

Rochester in 1906 to his present status 
as head of the company which bears his 
name. 

• 

Ralph Staub, ASC, who left Columbia 
Pictures sometime ago to collaborate 
with comedian Ken Murray on a new 
TV film series, has returned to Columbia 
where he will resume production of the 
studio’s famed “Screen Snapshots” short 
subjects. 

• 

“Elephant Walk,” recent Paramount 
Pictures’ Technicolor release, carries 
credits of six A.S.C. cameramen. In 
addition to the name of Loyal Griggs, 
who was Director of Photography on 
the production, John P. Fulton, Paul 
Lerpae, Farciot Edouart. Wallace Kelley 
and Irmin Roberts contributed process 
and special effects photography to the 
production. 

• 

Edward Cronjager, ASC, flew to 
Paris early last month to photograph 
special footage for “Desiree” and “A 
Man Called Peter,” 20th Century-Fox 
CinemaScope productions. Assignment 
will keep him overseas about six weeks. 

• 

Tom Tutwiler, ASC, who directed 
2nd Unit photography on Paramount’s 
“Strategic Air Command,” completed 
the assignment early last month. Raves 
by studio execs for his exceptional 
aerial photography greeted him on his 
return. William Daniels, ASC, directed 
photography on the first unit at the 
studio. 

• 

Bob Burks, ASC, is in France where 
he will photograph Alfred Hitchcock's 
new production for Paramount release, 
“Catch A Thief.” 
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you’ve been waiting for... 


eltar. sHvs! 

“Life-like color," the ultimate 
in the reproduction of color film, is now available 
to all producers of 16mm motion pictures. 

Now you can have your exposed film duplicated 
with perfect blending and balancing of tones. 

Your release prints will have a sensitive living 
quality... surpassing anything you have ever seen 
in clarity. 

This is "Life-Like Color" the result of fifteen 
years of exhaustive research by the country’s 
outstanding color engineers and technicians. It is now 
available to you exclusively through the 
laboratories of Telefilm Studios. 

With "Life-Like Color’’ Telefilm Studios again 
contributes to its primary objective... to help 
the 16mm producer make better motion pictures. 
Telefilm’s modern facilities and equipment for 
color printing...high fidelity sound recording (your 
choice of optical or electronic sound printing) ... 
editing... titling... special effects... and the 
skill and the know-how of the finest technicians in 
the industry are at your command. 


for complete information , visit Telefilm Studios, 
or write for a descriptive brochure. 


■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I 


fl§ m m **■ .m * m * 


TELEFILM STUDIOS INC. 


estab. 1938 

HOLLYWOOD BLVD. • HOLLYWOOD, CALIF 
telephone HOllywood 9-7205 





























ONE CAMERA 

16mm or 35mm 

in 10 SECONDS! 

Camerette 1635 

Reflex Motion Picture Camera 

The perfect camera for the motion picture film 

maker working in both 16mm or 35mm color 

or black and white. 

LOOK AT THESE ADVANTAGES— 

• The same lenses, same motor drives, same 
sound blimp and accessory equipment used 
for both 16mm or 35mm — to convert simply 
change the magazine. 

• Precise rugged movement 

• Reflex viewing 

• 200 degree adjustable shutter 

• Divergent three lens turret 

• Automatic film gate 400' magazines 16 or 
35mm — the 16mm magazine will accom¬ 
modate daylight spools as well as standard 
core load. 

• Light weight — only 14 pounds with 3 
lenses, 400' magazine, and 6/8 volt motor. 

Write for brochure 



_ amerette 


patents coutant-mathot 


Manufactured by Ets. Cine. Eclair, Paris 


FRANK C. ZUCKER 



INDUSTRY NEWS 



Using the Cunningham camera to shoot a fight scene 


When the Government removed re¬ 
strictions recently on sale of the famed 
Cunningham 35mm hand-held motion 
picture camera, it made available to mo¬ 
tion picture studios and others one of 
the most valuable of cameras for special 
photographic work. 

One of the camera’s more interesting 
uses is pictured above. It shows a Holly¬ 
wood camera man, reclining on a bag¬ 
gage truck being wheeled by a grip, 
shooting action closeups of a couple of 
prizefighters. Because of the camera’s 
extraordinary rugged construction, it is 
ideal for location work and general stu¬ 
dio use wherever a hand-held camera 
is required. 

Designed and produced for the O.S.S. 
at an original cost said to exceed $7,000 
each, it is reported the only hand-held 
35mm camera produced in the U.S. hav¬ 
ing dual pilot pin registration. 

All controls can be set and adjusted 
by an operator wearing gloves, if neces¬ 
sary, making it ideal for use in extreme 
cold climes. Turret rotation, diaphragm 
settings, focusing, speed changes and 
the on-off switch may be controlled with¬ 
out removing hands from the pistol- 
grip handles. 

The camera features a 4-lens, self¬ 
positioning ball-bearing turret 'with 3 
integral lenses. Standard lens equip¬ 
ment includes a 35mm Baltar, a 75mm 
Baltar and a 6-inch telephoto. An eye- 


level finder is provided with field marks 
for the three integral lenses. 

Camera is driven by a high-speed uni¬ 
versal electric motor, which is governor- 
controlled for operation at 16, 24 or 32 
fps. Rotary shutter is 170°, counter- 
weighted and dynamically-balanced. 

Film magazine holds 200-ft. loads and 
contains the complete film movement in¬ 
cluding the dual register pins. 

Gordon Enterprises, 5362 No. Ca- 
huenga Blvd., North Hollywood, Calif., 
is exclusive distributor of the Cunning¬ 
ham camera, which is priced under 
$900. 


Telefilm Studios in Hollywood have 
announced the development of a radical¬ 
ly new process in the duplicating of 
16mm color film. Process, copyrighted 
as “Life-Like Color,” features an elec¬ 
tronically-operated color printer that au¬ 
tomatically corrects for over and under¬ 
exposure in the original shooting of a 
film. 

This new process also insures uni¬ 
formity of all duplicate prints and ac¬ 
curate blending and balancing of deli¬ 
cate tones. The usual reddish tones and 
fuzziness of detail on all objects, rang¬ 
ing from closeup to infinity, are absent 
in the finished product. 

“Life-Like Color,” through the facili¬ 
ties of Telefilm’s laboratories, is now 
(Continued on Page 310) 
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35 and 16/35 mm 


reflex viewing 


divergent turret 



40° to 200° adjustable shutter lightweight- 14 lbs. 


lOO'to 400' magazine 



instantaneous loading 


dovetail mounting 



camerette 


patents Coutant-Mathot 
manufactured by Eclair, Paris 


for descriptive brochure write U.S. representative 

Benjamin Berg Agency, 1410 No. Van Ness Avenue, Hollywood 28, Calif, 
jn Canada: B.O.P. Co. Ltd., 455 Craig Street West, Montreal, P.Q. 








FOCAL LENGTHS TO 1000 mm.! 


Primar Reflex Photo 
Astro 640 mm. lens 
taken simultaneously 
byHans Namuth 


LONG DISTANCE LENSES 


Used by the world’s foremost explorers, 
scientists and news services, Astro lenses 
have been making photographic history all 
over the globe. Special formulas have pro¬ 
duced resolving powers up to 100 lines to the 
mm.! And these superb lenses are fast 
enough for action color work—focal lengths 
from 300 to 800 mm. rated at F/5, the giant 
1000 mm. (40 in.) at F/6.3. 



FOR STILL CAMERAS Leica, Exakta, 

Primar-Reflex, Master Reflex, 
Hasselblad, Praktica, Contax-S 


FOR MOVIE CAMERAS 16& 35 mm 

Bolex, Mitchell, Eyemo, Debrie, 
Askania, E.K., Arriflex, etc. 

DUAL PURPOSE 
MOUNTS allow 

interchanging 
movie and 
still. 


SUPER SPEED 
TELEPHOTOS 

5 in. F/2.3 

6 in. F/2.3 
6 in. F/1.8 


NEW! 12-inch F/3.5 Astro in mounts for all 
movie and still cameras. NEW GAUSS TACHARS 
—focal lengths 25-32-40-50-75-100 mm.; all F/2, 
in mounts for practically all 16 and 35 mm. pro¬ 
fessional and amateur cine cameras. 


Write for brochure and prices 

ERCONA CAMERA CORP., Dept. A-24, 
527 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


WHAT’S NEW 

in equipment, accessories and service 



Magnetic Recorders—Hallen Corpo¬ 
ration, 3503 W. Olive, Burbank, Calif., 
announces the addition of two new im¬ 
proved models to its line of professional 
magnetic film recorders. Model 225 fea¬ 
tures two sound drums having adequate 
space between for installation of mul¬ 
tiple track, stereophonic or CinemaScope 
heads. 

Model 235 employs a single drum 
and single track recording system. Oth¬ 
erwise both models are identical and 
both are available for use with either 
35mm, 1714mm or 16mm recording 
film with standard track placement. 
Both models come in two units: one 
containing the electronic section, the 
other the mechanism. A salient pole 
synchronous motor, equipped with ny¬ 
lon gears, powers the sprocket. In-sync 
operation is positive, reverse as well as 
forward. Other features include smooth 
and flutter-free film motion, clutch op¬ 
erated take-up, and rewind motors which 
give fast forward and rewind speed of 
1000 ft. per minute, 1200 ft. film ca¬ 
pacity, push-button relay operated mo¬ 
tor controls, and built-in footage in¬ 
dicator driven from sprocket shaft. 

The electronic section consists of rec¬ 
ord and playback amplifiers, metering 
and monitor circuits and input and out¬ 
put connections, and one high-level and 
two low-impedance microphone chan¬ 
nels, which can be used simultaneously 
with abundant gain for use with high 
quality, low output microphones. Full 
technical data and price may be had by 
writing the manufacturer and mention¬ 
ing American Cinematographer. 

New Optical Effects System—Con¬ 
solidated Film Industries, 959 Seward 
St., Hollywood 38, Calif., announces a 
new optical effects system particularly 
adapted to TV production. This new 
method prints 35mm Eastman color 
positive from Eastman color negative 


without the use of duplicate negatives. 
The optical effects thus obtained have 
the same quality as the running footage 
and there is no extra charge for lap 
dissolves or fades. The process is in 
operation and available to customers. 

The Rotator Lens is a new and in¬ 
teresting accessory to the well-known 
Camart Optical FX Unit. With the 
Rotator Lens attached to the FX Unit 
it is possible to make such trick effects 
photographically within the camera as 
a room revolving, or turned upside 
down or on its side to photograph people 
walking on the ceiling, etc. Rotation is 
possible both clockwise and counter¬ 
clockwise. 

Still another unusual effect that can 
be achieved very easily is the creation 
of the impression subject is getting dizzy 



or blacks-out—accomplished simply by 
revolving the Rotator Lens slowly and 
gradually increasing rotation speed un¬ 
til scene is whirling rapidly. 

By turning the handle back and forth 
instead of in a full circle a rocking 
motion is obtained in the scene to give 
the comedy effect, for instance, of a 
person seasick. 

The Rotator Lens may be used with 
either 35mm or 16mm cameras, and is 
just as readily adaptable to television 
cameras for live action effects. 

Present owners of Optical FX Units 
may attach the Rotator Lens without 
need for alteration to the FX Unit. 

Distributing the Rotator Lens and the 
Camart FX Unit is Camera Mart, Inc., 
1845 Broadway, New York 22, N.Y. 

Magnesound Attachment — Victor 
Animatograph Corp., Davenport, Iowa, 
announces its new Mixer Magnesound 
attachment that enables users of either 
the new 1954 Victor sound projector or 
any of the company’s older model pro- 
(Continued on Page 278) 
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MOTION PICTURE AND TV PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 

I Developing machine, 16mm positive and negative, film capacity 600' per hour. 
1 Brand new and fully equipped with heavy duty transmission speed control motor, 
I drain pump, air squeegees, water spray, drying cabinet, stainless steel tanks. 
] Other comparable units so equipped are more than $2,100.00. This model is 

I specially priced at..$1,795.00 

1 MITCHELL Standard 35mm camera, 40mm, 50mm, 75mm Astro Pan Tachar f2.3 
I lenses, two 1000' magazines, variable speed meter, sunshade and matte box, 
1 viewfinder, standard friction head tripod with baby, all cases exceptionally 

I fine condition .$4,900.00 

1 B&H Filmo 70D, turret, 15mm, 25mm, 50mm lenses, excellent.$145.00 

I B&H FILMO 70DA, turret, 50mm lens, auto-parallax finder, case. 295.00 

I Cine-Special I, black, 15mm, 25mm lenses, excellent... 395.00 

IAURICON Cine-Voice, turret, amplifier, mike, cables, batteries, carrying 

lease, demonstrator, like new. 625.00 

I AURICON RT-70 recorder w/amplifier, mike, cables. 295.00 

1 PRESTO model L disk playback w/speaker, excellent. 39.95 

I PAN CINOR Zoom lens, like new. 295.00 

I B&H DIPLOMAT 16mm projector w/case, excellent. 115.00 

IB&H Friction head tripod for Eyemo or Filmo . 69.50 

1 Eastman Kodak tripod for Cine-Special, ilke new. 35.00 

rArriflex deluxe bowl type tripod w/boots, demonstrator. 225.00 

|Pro. Jr. three wheel collapsible bicycle seat dolly w/case. 195.00 

1 OUR NEW MACHINE SHOP is completely equipped with the latest and best tools 

land machinery. Complete stock of spare parts for repair and overhaul of 

jMoviolas, Mitchells, Arriflex, Cine-Special, and Maurer cameras. We are an 
I authorized Bell and Howell Repair and Service Station. We have an optical 

Ibench installed for complete lens testing and calibrating service. 


A DEPENDABLE NAME IN 

CAMART 


MM 


35 

MM 


MOTION PICTURE & TV EQUIPMENT 

PRODUCTS 


S^LES • SERVICE • RENTALS ■ JV B STUDIO OR LOCATION 


MODEL 

600 


REGEL-LIGHTS 


■ 

■ For TRUE COLOR Balance 
I Light for light, you get . . . 
MORE light, using 

LESS current with 

LONGER bulb life 
With REGEL-LIGHTS than 
with any other comparable 
unit. 

REGEL-LIGHTS are specifically designed 
to deliver correct color temperature 
using low cost bulbs. The head is 
supported by a strong cast yoke that 
will tilt and lock at any angle. The 
stand with an 8" rise has a wide leg 
spread for balance. The compact volt¬ 
age booster is mounted directly on 
the stand. Entire unit folds readily 
for transportation to location. 

MODEL 600 (illustrated) six 
bulb unit equivalent to more 
than 5000 watts, produces 700 
foot candles at 12 feet and 
draws only 16 amps. Complete 
with head, barndoors, stand, 

converter .$110.00 

MODEL 400, four bulb unit, 
equivalent to more than 3000 
watts, produces 550 foot can¬ 
dles at 12 feet and draws 
only 10 amps. Complete with 
head, barndoors, stand, con¬ 
verter .$90.00 

Send for descriptive 
literature. 


CAMART TV MIKE BOOM 

FOR STUDIO OR LOCATION 


Lightweight and practical mike boom for 
sound production or television studio use. 

13' boom arm with counter balance weight 
and steel stress wire support. 

Rear rotating handle for directional mike 
control. Rugged hinged center joint and 
lock for folding boom, complete with pan 
and tilt locks. 

Sturdy stand support will rise to 8 feet. 

Ball-bearing rubber tired wheels for smooth 
silent movement. Total weight 75 pounds. May be disassembled to fit 
in your car. Boom arm folds to 6 V 2 feet, stand folds to 4 feet, entire 
operation requires only a very few minutes for breakdown or set-up on 
location. Price: $297.50. 


EXCITING NEW EFFECT! 

THE ROTATOR LENS 


For 16mm-35mm-TV Cameras 

Now you can make your subjects walk on walls and ceilings, create that rocking-the-boat 
effect, or completely revolve a room 360 degrees in clockwise or counter-clockwise rotation 
with this new addition to the Camart Optical FX Unit. 

Present owners of the Camart Optical FX unit need only the ROTATOR lens 


in special mount, price.$150.00 

Revolving housing assembly. 75.00 

Base for most 16mm cameras. 12.50 

Adapter for Mitchell 35mm camera.... 18.50 

Camart Optical FX unit motorized, additional. 125.00 

Adapters for TV Cameras, prices on request. 








































BEHIND THE SCENES. 


THE “NATIONAL” CARBON ARC...NOTHING BRIGHTER UNDER THE SUN 


THE BRILLIANCE AND TRUE COLOR 
OF "NATIONAL? ARCS IN REAR 
PROCESS PROJECTION ADJUST 
PERFECTLY TO FOREGROUND SET 
LIGHTING...PERAAIT AUTHENTIC/ 
FAR-RANGING PRODUCTION 
LOCALES WITH i 

"stay-at-home^economy I 


0 AM* 


XS^X^OUcoc FOR PROCESS PROJECTION, ._ 

BROAD SET COVERAGE, DEEP PENETRATION, CRISP SHADOWS 
AND HIGH BRILLIANCE WITH LEAST HEAT, IMPROVED "NATIONAL? 
CARBONS CONTINUE TO LEAD ALL OTHER TYPES OF STUDIO LIGHTING. 


The term "National" is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 

A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
District Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
IN CANADA: Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto 
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Modulite Model “S” 16mm 
variable-area sound-on-film 
recording Galvanometer with 
tM Shutter M Noise Reduction, 
.now available as optional 
equipment on the Auricon 
“Super 1200” and the 
“Auricon*Pro” Cameras, and 
the Auricon RT-80 Double- 
System Recorder.* 

High-fidelity sound-track with 
16 DB noise reduction. 

Sound-track always runs 
centered on projector photo-cell 
scanning beam, for crisp and clear 
sound-track reproduction. 

Only one audio-modulated 
sound-track edge, eliminates 
Gamma (contrast) effects and 
minimizes “Eberhard Effect" and 
"Mackie Line" troubles experienced 
with multiple-track variable-area 
recording. 

Audio galvanometer and 
shutter-noise-reduction 
galvanometer are independent, 
preventing noise-reduction-bias 
cross-talk distortion on sound¬ 
track. 

Rugged. Can be overloaded 
without danger. 

Tested and now being used 
by leading Studios and Television 
‘Stations. 


* 




OPTICAL SYSTEM 
DOVE TAIL CARRIAGE 
IS ONLY MOVING PART. 

CAMERA CASING 
DOES NOT SHIFT 
TO FOCUS OR 
SHOOT! 


TELEPHOTO FINDER 
I LENS NOT IN USE 
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CAMERAMAN’S EYE 


10 X ENLARGED 
GROUND-GLASS 
IMAGE SEEN BY 
CAMERAMAN’S EYE\ 


“SUPER 1200” REFLEX 
GROUND-GLASS FINDER 
INDICATES THE FIELD 
COVERED BY ALL FOCAL 
LENGTH LENSES AT 
ALL DISTANCES. 


PRECISION DOVE-TAIL CARRIAGE 
IN “GROUND-GLASS FOCUS’’ POSITION 



FILM NOT RUNNING 




OBJECT 

BEING 

SHOT 




SUPER 

Precision-Built 


NO CAMERA WEIGHT SHIFT 

WHEN MOVING FROM FOCUS 
TO FILM-SHOOTING POSITION. 




•-* 


IN USE FOR FULL-FRAME 
GROUND-GLASS FOCUSING 


E3 



FOCUSING - OPTICAL- SYSTEI 

Accuracy to .0001 part of an incl 


IN USE 







TELEPHOTO FINDER LENS) > 



CAMERAMAN'S EYE 


10 X ENLARGED 
TELEPHOTO FINDER 
IMAGE SEEN 
.BY CAMERAMAN 



FORI" LENS STUDIO WORK, THE 
AURICON AUTO-PARALLAX FINDER, 
MODEL EIF-20, IS USED INSTEAD 
OF THE TELEPHOTO FINDER AS 
ILLUSTRATED BELOW. 


JMAGE FOCUSED ON FILM ( 


PRECISION DOVE-TAIL CARRIAGE 
IN "TELEPHOTO FINDER" POSITION 


OBJECT 

BEING 

.SHOT 



FILM running ( 

Wr - 


ALL AURICON EQUIPMENT IS SOLD WITH 
A 30 DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. YOE 
MUST BE SATISFIED! 


BERNDT-BACH, INC. J 

6902 ROMAINE ST., HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 


THE CAMERA OF TOMORROW, HERE TODAY. ITS ONLY EQUAL IS ANOTHER AURICON SUPER 1200| 

Detailed here are two of the remarkable technical developments built into the new Auricon 
“Super 1200” Sound-On-Film Recording Camera. The unique Modulite Variable-Area Sound-Track 
with “Shutter” Noise-Reduction, described at left, and the new Reflex 
Telephoto-Finder and Focusing-Optical-System shown above, plus 
“Self-Blimping” for studio work, 33 minutes continuous film 
capacity, Variable Shutter, and other professional features, 
have prompted Producers and Cameramen to name the 
Super 1200.. “Finest 16 mm Sound Camera ever built!” 

Priced complete for Optical Sound-On-Film Recording, at 
$4,315.65 (Lenses additional). Also available without sound. 

Write for complete Auricon Catalog, free.. 






























































































Distributed by 

J. G. SALTZMAN, INC. 

480 Lexinaton Avenue. New York 17. N. Y. 


ANIMATION AND SPECIAL 
EFFECTS CAMERA STAND 

Model No. Ill-E 

An intelligent approach to today’s 
problems of TV commercials. It is 
made to serve the multiple tasks of 
the animation held to take angle 
shots and zooms, matching zooms, 
spinning, as well as countless other 
photographic requirements. We man¬ 
ufacture a complete range of styles 
and sizes. 


WHAT’S NEW 

(Continued from Page 218) 


jectors to add sound to either silent or 
optical sound films. Mixer Magnesound 
records voice and music simultaneously, 
plays back immediately, erases and 
records in one simple operation. In* 
dividual inputs for microphone and 
phonograph have separate controls for 
coordinating mixing versatility. Price, 
complete with amplifier, microphone, 
sound head, and carrying case is 
$199.45. 


Cam-Stock — Medina Industries, Me¬ 
dina, Texas, announces a gun-stock- 
type movie camera mount to accommo¬ 
date any 8mm, 16mm or lightweight 
35mm professional type camera. It is 
adapted for shooting movies of wild¬ 
life, hunting, sports action, and shots 
of children at play and is particularly 


suited to use with a telephoto lens. Made 
from one piece of redwood it contains 
a hollow compartment in the shoulder- 
piece large enough to carry a number 
of movie-making accessories. Cam-Stock 
is available only from the manufacturer. 
Price postpaid is $9.95. 

Foreign Stock Shots—Stock Shots To 
Order, Inc., 550 5th Ave., New York 36, 
N. Y., recently organized by R. A. Phee- 
lan, formerly producer-writer with Of¬ 
ficial Films, announces a special service 
of supplying European and Asiatic stock 
shots for TV producers. A crew has 
recently been sent abroad and will tour 
for 18 months filming authentic foreign 
(Continued on Page 280) 


Prints from one picture to another 
or one size picture to another. 
Zoom can be added to the picture 
without an exposure crew. For¬ 
eign titles can be added to bottom 
of any picture. The machine has a 
ball bearing mounted zoom for 4 
to 1 blow-up or reduction. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE LITERATURE 


ANIMATION EQUIPMENT 

SPECIAL EFFECTS OPTICAL PRINTERS 


• ANIMATION 

• TITLES 

• STILLS 

• CARTOONS 

• TRICK PHOTOGRAPHY 


• INDUSTRIAL MOTION PICTURES 

• EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURES 

• TV MOTION PICTURES 

• ENTERTAINMENT MOTION PICTURES 


OPTICAL PRINTER FOR 
SPECIAL EFFECTS WORK 








































BALANCED TRIPOD HEAD 

and 

PROFESSIONAL JUNIOR TRIPOD 

^ #( 2 ^ ike diandJu^ the mcrtteAA, ^ 


SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR DRIVE —110 
Volt AC — Single phase, 60 Cycle. 
Runs in perfect synchronization with 
either 16mm or 35mm Sound Re¬ 
corders. Mounting platform permits 
removal of magazine while camera 
remains mounted on motor. Spring 
steel drive fin coupling prevents 
damage if film jam occurs. 

Knurled knob on armature permits 
rotating for threading. “On-Off” 
switch in base. Platform base 
threaded for y 4 " or 3/ 8 " tripod tie¬ 
down screw. Rubber covered power 
cable with plugs included. 


, ma i ces great cameramen 

Qreat equipment makesj) - 


You’ll never hear Fritz Kreisler playing on a scratchy fiddle . . . 
or Louis Armstrong on a $7 trumpet. Good craftsmen need good 
tools. 

Camera Equipment Company makes, sells, services and rents the 
world's finest quality TV and Motion Picture Equipment. 


N. more groping for center of gravity. The new Model C 
“Balanced” Tripod Head is equipped with a convenient, accessi¬ 
ble positioning handle mounted below the top plate, which 
allows the operator to reposition the camera to the correct cen¬ 
ter of gravity. No matter what focal length lens is used on the 
camera turret, the camera can be balanced on the Model C 
Head without loosening the camera tie-down screw. 


It has all the features which have made the “Balanced” head 
a gem of engineering ingenuity—quick release pan handle, 
tilt-tension adjustment to suit your preference. It’s a Camera¬ 
man’s dream! 


Let’s face it. You need a first class tripod to make better 
pictures. PROFESSIONAL JUNIOR has the rigidity, the range, 
and the ease of operation that better pictures demand, 
it—try this tripod beauty—and you’ll never be without it, 
PROFESSIONAL JUNIOR TRIPOD—Friction Type. Handles all 
16mm cameras, with or without motor. Also 35mm DeVry, 
B & H Eyemo with and without motor, and 400' magazines. 
Tripod base interchangeable with Professional Junior gear 
drive head. “Baby” tripod base and “Hi-Hat” base available. 


FRANK C. 

ZUCKER 

(VfinicRHtc 

DUipmcm (o. 

* 1600 BR0HDWH9 

\ ti€lu yoRK cuy 


SALES • SERVICE • RENTALS — CAMERAS * MOVIOLAS * DOLLIES 


Complete line of 35mm and 16mm equipment available for rental. 
MITCHELL: Standard, Hi-Speed, BNC, NC, 16mm 
BELL & HOWELL: Standard, Shiftover, Eyemo 
ARRIFLEX: 35mm and 16mm 
MAURER: 16mm Cameras 

n MOVIOLA: Editing machines, Synchronizers 

We design and manufacture Lens Mounts and camera equipment for 16mm—35mm 

and TV cameras. 


VARIABLE SPEED MOTOR—110 Vol 
AC/DC with Tachometer for El 
Cine Special Motor drive your Cin< 
Special with confidence! Tachomete 
is mounted in clear view of operator 
Calibrated from 8 to 64 frame 
per second. Definite RED marking 
for 24 fps. Electrical governor ad 
justs speeds. Steady operation 
all speeds. No adapters needed 
Motor coupling attaches to came 
and couples to motor. Spring stee 
drive arm shears if film jam occurs 
Easily replaced. 


We calibrate lenses—Precision ‘T Stop Calibration of all type lenses, any 
focal length. Our method is approved by Motion Picture Industry and 
Standard Committee of SMPTE. For proper exposure density, it is important 
that you have your lens “T” stop calibrated. Lenses coated for photography. 
Special TV coating. Rapid service. 
















WHAT’S NEW 

(Continued from Page 278) 



CLOSE CHECK ON 
PROCESSING 

Picture and sound results are held 
to the closest limits by automatic 
temperature regulation, spray devel¬ 
opment, electronically filtered and 
humidity controlled air in the dry¬ 
ing cabinets, circulating filtered 
baths, Thymatrol motor drive, film 
waxing and others. The exacting 
requirements of sound track devel¬ 
opment are met in PRECISION’S 
special developing machinery. 


YOUR ASSURANCE OF 
BETTER 16 mm PRINTS 


16 Years Research and Specialization in every phase of 16mm processing, 
visual and aural. So organized and equipped that all Precision jobs are of the 
highest quality. 

Individual Attention is given each film, each reel, each scene, each frame — 
through every phase of the complex business of processing — assuring you of 
the very best results. 

Our Advanced Methods and our constant checking and adoption of up-to- 
the-minute techniques, plus new engineering principles and special machinery 
enable us to offer service unequalled anywhere! 

Newest Facilities in the 16mm field are available to customers of Precision, 
including the most modern applications of electronics, chemistry, physics, optics, 
sensitometry and densitometry — including exclusive Maurer-designed equip¬ 
ment—your guarantee that only the best is yours at Precision! 


Precision Film Laboratories — a di¬ 
vision of J, A, Maurer , Inc,, has 16 
years of specialization in the 16 mm 
field , consistently meets the latest de¬ 
mands for higher quality and speed. 



PRECISION 


FILM LABORATORIES, INC. 
21 West 46th St., 

New York 36, N.Y. 

JU 2-3970 



scenes in 16mm and 35mm, color and 
black-and-white. Footage taken aboard 
the ocean liner and flown back has al¬ 
ready been utilized in TV film produc¬ 
tion for background projection plates, 
with dancers and singers performing in 
front of the rear projection screen. 


Telephoto Lens — Camera Specialty 
Co. Inc., 705 Bronx River Rd., Bronx- 
ville 8, N. Y., announces it has been 
appointed exclusive representative in 
the U.S. for the new Berthiot 3" f3.5 
telephoto lens for all 16mm cameras 
taking “C” mount lenses. This new lens 
has a focusing mount, with a range of 
314 ft* to infinity, diaphragm stops from 
f3.5 to f22, is coated and finished in 
chrome. Some notable characteristics 
are high definition, edge-to-edge sharp¬ 
ness and good color rendition. The 
Berthiot is available for immediate de¬ 
livery and retails at $43.50. 


8MM and 16MM Film Printer— 

Uhler Cine Machine Company, 15778 
Wyoming Avenue, Detroit 38, Michigan, 
offers a reduction and enlarging printer 
for 8mm and 16mm films having three 
special features: it reduces 16mm to 
8mm, enlarges 8 mm to 16mm, and it 
is equipped to print color film as well 
as black and white. 

In printing, the film is exposed by a 
150 watt lamp on either side of the 
printer, and there are blowers for cool¬ 
ing. The light range can also be lowered 
by using a filter and a filter holder. 

The printer operates at 25 feet per 
minute printing speed. The lens is an 
anastigmat f/3.5. The aperture plate is 
of a highly polished stainless steel. The 
printer is equipped with semi-automatic 
dual light control. One is set in advance 
the equivalent of one full scene and the 
light changes automatically as the 
notched film goes by. 

Also announced by the company is 
its combination continuous printer for 
8mm and 16mm film, black and white 
or color, single or double system sound. 
The film is run through the machine 
once only while printing single or 
double sound system, at the same time 
the picture is printing. Capacity is 1200 
ft. negative, positive, and sound track. 
The printing speed is up to 1600 ft. per 
hour. The equipment is ideal for pro¬ 
fessional or amateur movie makers, 
laboratories, schools, and technicians. 
For complete technical information and 
prices, write the manufacturer, mention¬ 
ing American Cinematographer Mag¬ 
azine. 
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When Time is Money, 


You Save With Ansco Color 



Think how you’d save on produc¬ 
tion costs if you could eliminate 
drawn-out waiting to see color rush¬ 
es. Well, Ansco Negative-Positive 
Color can do just that for you. It al¬ 
lows you to see the results of your 
shooting within hours, often the 
same day. Thus the prolonged hold¬ 
ing of costly casts and sets is elimi¬ 
nated. 

YOU MAKE IMPORTANT SAVINGS 
IN PRODUCTION, TOO 

No special camera required 

Any competent cinematographer 
can get excellent results with Ansco 
Negative-Positive Color using stand¬ 
ard 35mm black-and-white cameras. 


No special processing equipment 
needed 

Minor modifications of standard 
black-and-white equipment gives 
superior processing. 

YOU GET ALL THIS PLUS TOP- 
NOTCH SCREEN QUALITY! 

Color rendition with Ansco Nega¬ 
tive-Positive Color is truer. Screen 
steadiness is excellent. Superior defi¬ 
nition. Greater brilliance and depth. 
Finer grain. Higher emulsion speed. 
Greater latitude. Increased produc¬ 
tion flexibility. 

Shoot your next production on 
Ansco Negative-Positive Color. It 
will mean much lower production 
costs and an enhanced reputation as 
maker of fine pictures. 


Ansco 

Binghamton, New York 
A Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation 
“From Research to Reality” 









m 




As when filming on land, a camera parallel is 
moved into position 30 ft. underwater for a new 
setup for “20,000 Leagues Under The Sea.” 


Two husky grips wearing Aqua-lung equipment 
struggle through rocky coral beds with cumber¬ 
some tripod, lowered from nearby supply ship. 


3 


The heavy tripod is carried to top of parallel 
where it is set up to take the Mitchell Cinema- 
Scope camera mounted in watertight blimp. 


T 


7 


Grips erect set piece which serves as back¬ 
ground for an underwater action scene. Note 
one diver in regulation Navy diving gear. 


^ | 


Prior to starting camera. Till Gabbani takes 
light reading with meter, which is encased in 
protective plastic chamber attached to cord. 


Director Fleischer writes last minute instructions 
on underwater slate to cameraman before shoot¬ 
ing begins on big action scene. 


Hollywood s Greatest Underwater Venture 


Working 30 feet underwater much the same as on 
land, a Disney camera crew films thriving sub¬ 
marine action for “20,000 Leagues Under The Sea.” 

By TILL GABBANI 

PHOTOS BY LT. COMMANDER CHARLES A. HOOPER, USN 


T hirty feet underwater in the Carib¬ 
bean, off Nassau, Bahamas, some 
eighty motion picture artists and tech¬ 
nicians wearing safety diving gear re¬ 
cently completed what unquestionably 
was the most challenging assignment ev¬ 
er faced by a Hollywood motion picture 
troupe. Here on the ocean floor was 
filmed in Eastman Color with a Cinema- 
Scope lens the fabulous underwater se- 
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Cameraman Gabbani and Director Richard Flei¬ 
scher (dark suit) survey scene through special 
CinemaScope viewfinder before camera is set up. 


S 


Mitchell camera in pressurized case is carried 
to parallel by two assistants; 175 pound camera 
has neutral buoyancy underwater. 


Heavy hemp mat is placed on ocean floor to re¬ 
duce amount of sand kicked up by divers, thus 
increasing production time underwater. 


u 




Biggest underwater scene ever photographed for 
a Hollywood production: the burial sequence in 
“20,000 Leagues Under The Sea.” 


11 


The shooting over, cameraman Gabbani prepares 
to surface, carrying his exposure meter, under¬ 
water slate, and “lily” or color chart. 


12 


Closeup of pressurized, watertight blimp built 
by Disney engineers for Mitchell camera used in 
filming underwater scenes in color and C-Scope. 


quences for Walt Disney’s version of 
Jules Verne’s “20,000 Leagues Under 
The Sea.” 

It would require a good size volume 
to relate in detail everything of interest 
connected with this unusual undertak¬ 
ing. So this must be but a brief resume 
which, along with the photos above, I 
hope will give the reader a comprehen¬ 
sive account of this greatest of under¬ 
water filming assignments. 

During this assignment there was pho¬ 
tographed more underwater footage than 
for any other motion picture on record. 
The scenes for the most part were not 
the familiar undersea swimming shots of 


one or two people but embraced care¬ 
fully-planned and enacted scenes that re¬ 
quired painstaking rehearsals, and the 
use of props and set pieces laboriously 
brought to the ocean floor and erected 
by experienced divers trained as grips 
and prop men for this particular phase 
of the Disney production. 

Of equal interest is the fact that there 
were more people working underwater 
at one time in the filming of these 
scenes than in any other previous at¬ 
tempt at underwater film production. In 
the key dramatic sequence—the burial 
under sea of a slain shipmate of the 
Nautilus crew—there was a total of for¬ 


ty-two persons working simultaneously 
before and behind the camera. 

Because most of the undersea action 
consisted of lengthy routines rather than 
brief shots of men swimming, etc., our 
filming operations approximated those 
of the studio sound stage. We used a 
standard Mitchell camera for the sta¬ 
tionary shots, heavy metal tripod, par¬ 
allels, etc., and were assisted by the 
usual crew of camera assistants, prop 
men, and grips. About the only thing 
missing was the big studio lights. Here, 
illumination was supplied by sunlight. 

(Continued on Page 308) 
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LOCATION INTERIORS in large factories present the greatest prob¬ 
lem for the industrial film cameraman. A wide array of lighting 
units are necessary to cover the vast areas and to spread sufficient 


light around the usually dark-painted machinery. Simple, easy-to- 
light sets such as above require the least lights and special lighting 
effects. Note cameraman taking light reading. 


Lighting Productions For The Business Screen 


T oday, the science of major studio 
set lighting is being applied success¬ 
fully, yet economically, in the production 
of 16mm industrial and business films. 
While set lighting in industrial film stu¬ 
dios may not be the ambitious project 
it is in Hollywood major studios, never¬ 
theless it involves considerable planning 
and skill in execution. 


When we speak of sets in commercial 
film production, we include not only 
those erected on the sound stage, but al¬ 
so location interiors, which frequently 
become stages where important scenes 
are filmed and therefore require special 
lighting care. The basic techniques of set 
lighting, which will be analyzed here, 
will therefore apply both to studio sets 


and location interiors. The major differ¬ 
ence between the lighting technique for 
studio sets and location sets is that in 
the former, lighting can be more pre¬ 
cisely controlled. The location set some¬ 
times presents the advantage of offering 
possibilities for unusual lighting effects 
characteristic of the locale itself. 

(Continued on Page 302) 
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SET LIGHTING for business films involves everything from ultra- 
closeups to full-scale sound stage sets and demands use of just 
about every type of lighting unit used in major studio production. 


Above, left, a group of baby spots concentrate on an arc welding 
operation. At right, simple reflector-type photofloods mounted on a 
floor stand supply light for a location interior. 











EASTMAN 

PROFESSIONAL 
MOTION PICTURE 

FILMS 


W. I. GERMAN, Inc. 

Fort Lee Chicago Hollywood 




LIGHT PLAYS A PART IN SET DESIGN 


HIGHLY STYLIZED set for “Within Man’s Power’’ in which the scene 
is suggested rather than depicted in full detail. The photography 
involved eighteen light changes, required seven hours of lighting 


rehearsals, although scene appears on screen only one minute. 
Room dimensions are defined by white doorway and window frame 
set against a black velvet drop. Meager props complete the set. 


“Within Man’s Power” employed a series 
of highly-stylized sets in which major de¬ 
tails were suggested rather than depicted. 

By WILLIAM BANCROFT MELLOR 


M otion picture production is no novelty on the banks 
of the Potomac. Washington, D.C., political focal point 
of the world, for years has been producing newsreel-type 
films for television — the work of a tight little colony of 
16mm cameramen and film technicians. Filmed TV pro¬ 
grams, such as those of Drew Pearson, Fulton Lewis, Jr., and 
Marquis Childs (“M. D.,” “Today,” and “Washington News- 
reel”) long have originated in the Nation’s capital. 

Lately, Washington film production has advanced to the 
35mm field. Nicholas Webster, onetime Hollywood actor 
and cameraman, now a well-known producer-director with a 
long list of outstanding documentaries to his credit, is under¬ 
taking a series of major productions which will include both 
documentaries and feature films. 


ANOTHER scene in which action is played on simple set against black 
backdrop. Here the pattern of lighting used is clearly shown. 
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His first film, “Within Man’s Power,” is at this writing in 
production on the sound stage of the Capital Film Studio, a 
converted motion picture theatre operated by National Video 
Productions, in Southeast Washington. 

Webster, whose film “Seizure” won first prize in the docu¬ 
mentary class at the 1951 Venice Film Festival, is employing 
many unusual techniques in the filming of “Within Man’s 
Power.” An elaborately-staged costume production, the film 
has a cast of more than sixty headed by Dorothea Jackson 
and Joseph Anthony — well-known in television and on the 
Broadway stage — also John Rodney, who starred in Warner 
Brothers’ “Fighter Squadron” and who has been featured in 
several other Hollywood productions. 

Boris Kauffman is director of photography. Before coming 
to Washington, he photographed Marlon Brando’s most recent 
picture, “Waterfront,” made in New York. Previously, 
Kauffman had been a cinematographer in the Paris studios. 
Together with Webster, he has developed many unique inno¬ 
vations both in camera treatment and lighting for “Within 
Man’s Power.” 

The picture relates, in a series of historical blackouts, the 
story of man’s long and unceasing fight to control tuber¬ 
culosis. The unusual pictorial effects are achieved by 
unique use of lights. For instance, instead of fading scenes 
optically in the conventional manner, fading is accomplished 
with the use of dimmers to fade out selective parts of a scene 
individually as a means of directing the audience’s attention 
on a specific prop or person. 

To intensify the dramatic sweep of the story, the entire film 
is played in low key lighting. The lighting effects and com¬ 
position were carefully planned so as to contribute materially 
to the basic theme of each scene. 

Because all transitions, both physical and psychological, 
were made with the lights, the lighting chore was an extremely 
complicated one. Often a single scene involved as many as 
eighteen light changes. The timing had to be so precise 
that one scene, which plays on the screen for only one minute, 
required seven hours* of lighting rehearsals. 

“Cameraman Kauffman and I, working together, en¬ 
deavored to build up each individual scene exactly as an 
artist constructs a painting on canvas,” said Webster. “We 
started from absolute blackness and then, using lights as out 


brush strokes, ‘painted’ in the detail we needed to achieve 
the desired effect, and no more. Every scene thus was reduced 
visually to the barest essentials.” 

That is so not only with regard to lights, but also to the 
sets themselves. 

The opening and closing scenes of “Within Man’s Power” 
are laid against conventional indoor sets, but the rest of the 
film consists of a series of highly stylized sets in which the 
scene is suggested rather than depicted in detail by the 
props. 

A room in a Victorian home, for instance, appears as a 
white doorway and window frame against a black velvet 
curtain, and contains a bed, chair table and an ornate chande¬ 
lier as the only props. Thus there is nothing superfluous in 
the set itself to distract audience attention from the central 
them of the story. 

The black velvet technique also enabled the director to 
shoot in a single take of continuous action sequences which 
normally would have required several different sets. One 
such sequence, for instance, involved a newspaper editor, his 
managing editor, and a columnist—each of whom had his own 
office. The “offices” are represented merely by desks set at 
different levels on black-draped platforms against a black 
velvet background. On the screen, the desks and the actors 
seated behind them appear to be floating in air; the position 
of each editor with relation to the others is clearly symbolized 
by his “altitude.” To bring them in or take them out of the 
scene required only the use of lights. 

Another device employed by the producer was that of 
using the same actors throughout the film — although the 
scenes stretch chronologically over a period of 800 years — to 
accentuate the differences between old and new techniques in 
the care of tubercular patients, and the public attitudes to¬ 
ward the disease. 

One of the big lighting problems was the difficulty of 
synchronizing the light changes with the continuing action 
on the stage. This was especially true of the bedroom scene 
described above. The scene opens in total blackness. The 
camera then fades in on a mesh curtain (a miniature rigged 
eighteen inches in front of the lens) which, with the aid of 
(Continued on Page 298) 


THIS plus one other scene comprise the only conventional ones 
seen in “Within Man’s Power.” The others are stylized simplicity. 


THE PRODUCTION crew. Producer Webster is seated, 2nd from left; 
cameraman Boris Kauffman leans against the dolly-mounted camera. 
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A FILM EDITOR must have patience, a “feel” for pace, an instinct for dramatic emphasis, 
and the ability to visualize in overall terms the impression separate scenes will convey when 
cut together according to script. 


The Pre-Editing Stage 

Like any other phase of film making, editing draws 
its sureness and creative force from pre-planning. 


BY CHARLES LORING 


O NE THING the student of motion pic¬ 
ture production learns early is that 
the editing process is more than a mere 
mechanical procedure. It is a cinematic 
force. For it is in the cutting room that 
a mass of incoherent footage gradually 
evolves into a finished motion picture. 
The cutting phase, far from being a 
simple job of assembly, is a creative pro¬ 
cedure. It is the final proof of the filmic 
pudding—for without it, a skillful script, 
deft direction and brilliant camera work 
would be just so much wasted effort. 

The successful film editor has certain 
personal attributes that fit him for this 
most exacting of cinematic techniques. 
He must have patience, a “feel” for 
pace, an instinct for dramatic emphasis, 
and the ability to visualize in overall 
terms the impression separate scenes 
will convey when cut together according 
to a preconceived cutting plan. 


Film editing is a task that is at the 
same time nerve-wracking in that it de¬ 
mands absolute precision and timing 
and matching of action. It is fascinating 
in that the editor is actually able to see 
the film story grow bit-by-bit as the 
various scenes, cut and properly inte¬ 
grated, pass through the scope of his 
viewer. 

Like any other phase of film-making, 
editing draws its sureness and creative 
force from pre-planning. The planning 
begins with the sequences of dramatic 
climaxes as set down in the master shoot¬ 
ing script. It follows through in the 
direction and staging of the action. 
Finally, it begins to bear fruit in the 
series of calculations that immediately 
precede actual joining together of the 
separate scenes—the pre-editing stage. 
It is this very important pre-editing 
stage that we shall analyse here. 


It is of prime importance in film edit¬ 
ing, as well as in every other phase of 
film production, to have a clear-cut sys¬ 
tem of operation. To many film-makers 
undertaking editing for the first time, 
the chore becomes a nightmare simply 
because they do not know where to 
begin. Once having begun, they don’t 
know how to control their footage. They 
are always wondering what became of 
this scene or that. They get their trims 
mixed up with the usable footage, and 
they confuse the good takes with the 
bad. 

The editor should know at all times 
just where to lay his hands on any 
scene, once the film has been broken 
down. He should have an efficient 
numbering system for identifying each 
scene; and he should make suitable pro¬ 
vision for filing trims instead of discard¬ 
ing them. 

Actually, there is no one best system 
to use in editing film. Every cutter has 
his own bag of tricks and techniques, 
which he has found, through long ex¬ 
perience. to be most effective. Indeed, 
if ten first rate film cutters were given 
identical uncut footage of the same pro¬ 
duction. the result easily could be ten 
different versions. 

For this reason, it is not to be im¬ 
plied that the following system of editing 
is the only practical system. Rather, it is 
offered here as one method that has 
worked verv well in the past and may 
prove useful to the serious film-maker 
undertaking editing for the first time. 
As he goes along, however, he will dis¬ 
cover and develop approaches which 
closely fit his own talents as an editor, 
and in time will develop an indivdual 
editing style distinctly his own. 

Let us take the pre-editing principles 
step by step. Let us suppose that you 
have just received your processed foot¬ 
age back from the laboratory. If, as is 
the generally accepted practice, each 
scene was carefully slated to enable the 
cutter to identify it and match it with 
the shooting script, the job of assembling 
the footage in sequences becomes a 
simple matter of cutting the scenes apart 
and reassembling them in numerical 
order. Where the scenes were not slated, 
a practical numbering system must then 
be applied to the footage before it can 
safely be broken down into separate 
scenes prior to editing. 

First, mount the separate rolls of film 
on 400 foot reels, clearly marking each 
reel A, B. C, and so forth. The film you 
work with may be the original footage 
or a work print. Today, it is the general 
practice to have a work print made and 
edge numbered to match the original 
negative, whether black-and-white or 
color. This work print is used for all 
preliminary editing and makes unneces- 
(Continued on Page 299) 
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For studio or location. Folds 
into one compact unit. Can be 
used with professional or 
semi-professional tripods. 


Synchro-film-ea 

Synchronizer 


Our Exclusive Distributor 
NEUMADE PRODUCTS CORP . 


Any combination of 
16mm and/or 35mm 
sprockets assembled 
to specification. Cast 
aluminum. Foot linear 
type, adjustable frame 
dial. Fast finger rol¬ 
ler release. Contact 
rollers adjusted indi¬ 
vidually for positive 
film contact. Sprocket 
shaft slip lock, foot¬ 
age counter etc. 


For motion picture and 
TV cameras. Sturdy 
cast aluminum. For 
standard or baby tri¬ 
pods. Additional baby 
tripod point holders 
to control spread of 
tripod legs. Adjust¬ 
able spring seat. Ex¬ 
tra wide rubber wheels. 
Bronze tie down clamps 
and other features. 


The advanced dolly for 
instant moveability — 
streamlined/ light¬ 
weight, exceptionally 
sturdy. Nothing to get 
out of order. Many new 
advantages for easy 
operation. Hydraulic 
lift type for fast up¬ 
ward and downward 
motion of TV and mo¬ 
tion picture cameras. 


REIITMiS 

SALES* REPAIRS* SERVICE 

LENS COATING 
T STOP CALIBRATION 
DESIGNING and MANUEACTUPING 

lens mounts & camera equipt. 
for 16mm f 35mm, TV cameras. 

BAUSCH & LOMB “BALTA&” 

LENSES and others 

for motion picture, TV camer¬ 
as. 15mm to 40" focal length. 


COMPLETE LINE OF: 16mm, 35mm 
cameras, dollies, synchronizers, 
animation stands, cutting room 
and time lapse equipment. 

BELL & HOWELL: Standard, Eye- 
mos,. Filmos. MITCHELL: Standard, 
Hi-speed, BNC, NC, 16mm. 


Swivel seat. Adjustable leveling head. 
Seat for assistant. In-line wheels for 
track use. Steering wheel, rigid floor 
locks. Hand pump or combination hand 
and motor pump. Easily transported in a 
station wagon. Fits through a 28" door. 


Synchro-film- 
Slate 


Pays for itself 
in production 
savings on the 
set. A New De¬ 
velopment! Elim¬ 
inates clap stick synch and slate on set. Mounts 
on double arm bracket to work with BNC, NC, 
Standard, 16mm Mitchell and all types of blimps 
and Geared Head. Interlocks with Sound Recorder. 


PORTABLE 
MICROPHONE BOOM 


For Studio or on Location. Light¬ 
weight — collapsible — for TV and 
motion picture production. Sturdy 
construction. Boom telescopes 7 to 
17 ft. Rear handle for directional 
mike control. A remote control per¬ 
mits 360° rotation of the microphone. 

Operator can push the boom and oper¬ 
ate microphone swivel simultaneously. Extension rods make it 
simple to operate microphone rotation from floor. Microphone 
cable hangs outside of boom, preventing cable from tangling 
with the rotation mechanism. Ball bearing casters, rigid foot 
locks, pneumatic drop check for lowering the boom, etc. 


VARIABLE- 
SPEED MOTOR 
with TACHOMETER 

for Cine Special or Maurer Cameras 

115 V. Universal Motor — AC-DC 
Separate Base for Cine Special. 
Variable Speed 8-64 frames. 
Adapter for Maurer Camera. 

INTERCHANGEABLE MOTORS: 12 
volt DC Variable Speed 8-64 frames. 

115 Volt AC 60 Cycles, Synchron¬ 
ous Motor, Single Phase. 

ANIMATION MOTORS: Cine Spe¬ 
cial, Maurer, Mitchell, B & H Motors, 
for Bolex and Filmo Cameras. 


COLLAPSIBLE 


HYDROLLY’ 


3-WHEEL DOLLY 


TV OR 

CAMERA DOLLY 


NATMNAI niNF FfllllPMFNT Inn 
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THE TRI-LENSED Cinerama camera is explained to a bevy of French can-can girls at the famed 
Lido in Paris by author Joseph Brun, who photographed the girls for “Cinerama Holiday.” 
View of camera is from rear, shows the finder tubes—one for each of the three camera lenses. 


W HEN I SAW the picture “This Is 
Cinerama” for the first time, I 
was so deeply impressed that, disregard¬ 
ing the limitations of Cinerama, I con¬ 
sidered the picture the first real pro¬ 
gressive step toward the cinema about 
which I had been dreaming for years. 

And then, six months later, I was 
asked by Louis de Rochemont to photo¬ 
graph the second Cinerama production, 
which he had been assigned to produce. 
As we discussed Cinerama with mutual 
enthusiasm, I could not help wondering: 
“What impulse has driven this master 
of realism into this newest of cinema 
forms—a medium until now acknow- 
ledgly limited to the presentation of 
travelogues, operettas, and grand spec¬ 
tacles?” 

Had he prophetically sensed that there 
was a great deal more to it than had 
thus far been revealed? 

Our first experimental tests were dis¬ 
couraging; this medium seemed to be 
shrinking into a world of physical limi¬ 
tations. The experiences, acquired 
while shooting for many years what is 
now so unjustly called “conventional 
movies,” seemed to narrow down now 
to nothing more than insuring correct 
exposure. 

Were all my illusions to vanish? 
Could the barriers of physical restric¬ 
tions be overcome? Would the percep¬ 
tion of depth, size, shape and distance; 
the sensation of presence and participa¬ 
tion be limited to a few conditional cir¬ 
cumstances, or to stunts and tricks 
which would unavoidably become 


PLANNING a camera setup for filming a sequence 
on snow sports in Swiss Alps. The Cinerama 
camera rests on hi-hat in foreground. 


The Cinerama Technique 
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There are no limits to dramatic compositions in 

Cinerama if the medium is rationally interpreted. 
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repetitious? Were we dealing again 
with a “process”—exploiting the shock 
effect of novelty? 

There is something about Cinerama 
besides (and maybe in spite of) ratio, 
size and depth that makes it a definite 
contribution to the cinema. Cinerama 
is essentially a subjective medium. 

The subjective camera has been, since 
the birth of motion pictures, the great 
dream of directors and cameramen. The 
triple-lensed Cinerama camera recreates 
a scope of vision comparable to that of 
human vision through the use of an 
extremely wide-angle optics combina¬ 
tion, which covers a field of 146 degrees 
—description of which is well known to 
the reader.* In my opinion, Cinerama 
is the most perfected instrument for 
subjective exploration. 

The opinion of optical experts may 
differ about the true scope of human 
vision. It is said that the total range of 
visual perception is about 170 degrees. 
However, the field of relative sharpness 
is about 140 degrees, and even within 
this area an angle of about 120 degrees 
comprises the center of conscious sharp¬ 
ness. 

In considering whether subjective or 
objective Cinerama offers a really new 
dimension in perception, it should be 
remembered that the Cinerama camera 
can “see” not only as the actor does, 
but can reach total identification with 


*See “And Now—Cinerama,” Pg. 480, No¬ 
vember, 1952, American Cinematographer— 
EDITOR. 


the spectator, as if he were himself 
present in the environment of the actor 
or also involved in the action. 

In Cinerama, the objective vision — 
even if purely descriptive (and there¬ 
fore not demanding subconscious inter¬ 
pretation) — is physiologically real; for 
one of the amazing facts about 
Cinerama is that, as in the physiological 
retinal process, the area of unconscious 
sharpness becomes a powerful factor 
which might be the very key to psycho¬ 
logical stereoscopy — the element which 
creates the perception of presence and 
participation in direct relation with the 
audio perception. 

An elementary example will illustrate 
this theory: I screened a scene in which 
the Cinerama camera had been mounted 
on a carousel, counter to traffic, facing 
the children; in the background the 
parents watching their children could be 
distinguished quite clearly. The scene 
was charming, but its value resided in 
descriptive pictorial quality — color, 
wide screen, and sound. In the next 
take, the camera was mounted in the 
same manner, but this time facing 
traffic. With the carousel running at the 
same speed, the background was in¬ 
tolerably blurred. As I am extremely 
sensitive to motion, I was immediately 
affected. 

The average spectator watching 
motion pictures accommodates his vision 
very rapidly to any screen ratio, size 
or curvature. Once he has admitted a 
new depth perception he unconsciously 
starts a critical interpretation of his 


sensations; he is either captured by the 
subject of the picture and falls into an 
esctatic condition, or is indifferent and 
consciously rejects the machinery of film 
making. 

Can we create and control new sen¬ 
sations at will and sustain impact of so 
different a striking power that the 
audience will sense and admit birth of 
a new form of cinema? 

The challenge and the success lie in 
the interpretation of the medium, for 
it calls for a new syntax, a new gram¬ 
mar, a thorough exploration of a new 
film technology. 

Because Cinerama has an explosive 
quality—a dynamic power of attrac¬ 
tion—the maker of films in this medium 
must analyze each scene for its degree 
of significance. He must approach the 
impact of a climax with unusual discre¬ 
tion, dose with humility the beauty of a 
purely pictorial scene, make tactful use 
of stereophonic sound, and develop a 
new sense of space and distance. The 
rules of motion picture dramatics as we 
know them, far from being obsolete, are 
enriched with new harmonics, new 
shock elements, new editorial juxtaposi¬ 
tions. 

Our experience in shooting “Cine¬ 
rama Holiday” the past few months has 
shown that, contrary to the common be¬ 
lief, this medium is far from being 
limited to large-scope operations. Most 
of the shooting in the period referred 
to took place on location in France and 
in Switzerland. Here we photographed 
(Continued on Page 301) 


TO FOLLOW skiers on downgrade flight, camera 
was suspended on framework mounted on sleigh. 
Once it capsized, tossed operator in snowbank. 


CAMERA mounted on motor-sled for series of 
trucking shots. Note 5 microphones overhead 
for stereophonic sound pickup. 


BOOSTER lights were mounted on sleighs to 
facilitate moving. Note filter gels on lamps 
to correct light for daylight color film. 
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WHILE spectacular scenic views are important to travel films, it is the revealing 
shots of people at work and at play that complete the picture. 


SOUND recorded on the spot with tape recorder can give a tremendous lift to 
the interest of a travel film made in a foreign locale. 


Analyzing Documentary Technique 


By C H ARLES L. ANDERSON 


W HAT is THE DIFFERENCE between a 
successful and unsuccessful docu¬ 
mentary film? After talking to many 
16mm movie makers and listening to 
discussions among students of cinema, 
this writer must conclude that the 
answer isn’t very well known. The 
neophyte film maker judging a docu¬ 
mentary will invariably speak of the 
quality of the photography, direction, 
writing, and the editing. Thinking is 
in terms of “good shots,” “well-directed 
scenes,” “interesting narration,” and 
“good cuts” when evaluating a picture. 
But the technique of organizing a film 
and its individual sequences is likely to 
escape notice. 

There are several types of docu¬ 
mentaries, and in spite of obvious 
differences they share many techniques. 
The same methods of presenting subject 
matter may be found in pictures on, say, 
airplane design and economics. The use 
a picture or its subject matter will be 
put to doesn’t automatically dictate how 
the material should be handled, as some 
film makers unfortunately think. There 
is no need for pictures to be all alike, 
although many of the best producers 


today often draw upon a few time-tested 
devices and formats. 

One useful plan of organizing a film 
is to tell the story of a complex business 
in terms of a few people or objects. 
Audiences prefer information that isn’t 
left in too abstract form. The film 
“United 6534,” previously covered in 
the American Cinematographer from 
the production viewpoint, is a fine 
example of organization. (It is avail¬ 
able at several United Airlines offices, 
making it easy to obtain for study.) An 
airline’s many operations shown in one 
film could produce a very confusing 
picture. But the producers have ar¬ 
ranged the material in “United 6534” 
in such a way that no essentials are left 
out — yet the final result is both enter¬ 
taining and instructive. 

The film succeeded because it had 
been well organized. The camera fol¬ 
lows one particular plane through its 
overhauling in United’s maintenance 
plant and then on a transcontinental 
flight. If scenes of the maintenance 
base, flight control offices, ticket office, 
airfields, and the flight itself had been 
included at random without any strong 
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link, audiences would have been hard 
put to get a comprehensive view of 
United’s operations. The “gimmick” 
here, following one plane and the people 
concerned with it, gives a straight docu¬ 
mentary film a plausible story. 

Few subjects are so broad that they 
can’t be given this treatment when de¬ 
sirable. Another example is a film on 
the Western Pacific Railroad which 
follows one person. A young man in¬ 
terested in working for the line is sent 
on a trip in a caboose to get a better 
idea of the company and the jobs 
available. His freight ride along the 
main line and his talks with the road’s 
employees bring to audiences a compre¬ 
hensive picture of the railroad system. 

The variations on this “following” 
theme are limitless. It has made 
economic ideas palatable by showing 
how one family may be affected by 
economic activity. Life and health 
insurance films demonstrate the sta¬ 
tistics of insurance in terms of a few 
people. Amateur and professional film 
makers have helped community fund 
drives with films that specifically show 
how people benefit from the donations. 
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SHOTS of native handiwork and skills will need informative narration for 
maximum effectiveness, and should be filmed with this in mind. 


Theatrical short subjects cleverly use 
this device more often than is realized. A 
Warner Bros, two-reel Technicolor film 
on the annual Soap Box Derby fre¬ 
quently cuts to the activities of one boy 
as he prepares for the race. At the 
finish, he wins the race. The camera 
crew probably had him re-enact im¬ 
portant pre-race preparations after the 
event to obtain the necessary continuity 
footage. 

Another familiar format is the “semi¬ 
newsreel.” The connecting link here is 
not one person or object but rather a 
simple continuity in time and action. 
Cine photographers are more often 
called upon to record some particular 
action on film rather than tackle an 
abstract idea. For want of a better 
term, we’ll call these straightforward 
films semi-newsreels. These pictures tell 
what happens. In their simplest form, 
they offer a clear narrative of events. 
But plenty of filming skill is needed in 
shooting first-rate films of this type. 

The cine photographer undertaking 
films of this sort must be able to discern 
what phases of a given action will look 
best on the screen. For example, he 
may be shooting a county fair. Here 
the exhibitions having the most co^r 
and action will probably supply the 
most interesting footage. Exhibits of 
handicraft objects, etc., will have to 
depend on narration to put their im¬ 
portance across, and the filmer must 
gauge their value in choosing shots un¬ 
less he has an unlimited supply of film. 


A commercial picture made of the 
California State Fair included many 
telephoto candid shots of the visitors. A 
cameraman not alert to the needs of 
semi-newsreels might have overlooked 
the importance of such shots, forgetting 
that a well-rounded film record includes 
the formal and the informal, the 
expected and the unexpected. 

Knowing how to operate a camera 
and compose good shots is only half the 
technique. The other half is being able 
to spot the really worthwhile scenes. 
Let’s say you have an assignment to 
film an employees’ annual picnic. Sports 
and games will be worth filming for 
their action. Some large scenic views 
w ill serve the purpose of telling where 
and what the picnic locale is like. Then 
shots of small groups meeting for lunch 
and conversation will introduce the 
folks participating in the picnic. 

Whether a film will be shown silent 
or with added narration can make a lot 
of difference in how it is photographed. 
The silent picture must tell its story and 
hold interest entirely by what is seen. 
Subtitles, of course, are necessary here, 
but too many may prove annoying. 
Fortunately, sound is an accepted part 
of nearly all commercial 16mm work to¬ 
day, and you can relv on narration to 
fill in the continuity. If you’re not film¬ 
ing with a prepared script, it’s a good 
idea to imagine what will be discussed 
at each scene and take any extra shots 
needed to cover the narration. As an 
example, an industrial photographer not 
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long ago filmed a sequence of raw 
materials being delivered at a paint 
factory. He hadn’t been given specific 
directions, but he decided to include 
closeups of the printing on the various 
shipping cases. Later, narration about 
the many different chemicals needed for 
modern paint accompanied these shots 
for maximum effect. 

A common challenge for 16mm film 
makers is the very technical picture that 
can easily become dull. Writers and 
directors have searched for ways of 
putting some entertainment into such 
factual films. The trouble here is that 
clients often expect a picture to serve 
too many purposes; a technical film on 
a company’s manufacturing process may 
be designed for both engineers and the 
general public. Thus, while telling engi¬ 
neers what they want to know, there is 
also the risk of boring average 
audiences. You may want to leave the 
human interest and comic relief to the 
men who’ll prepare the narration, but a 
better plan is to organize the picture 
ahead of time to include some changes 
of pace. 

Audience interest in technical 
pictures increases when viewers under¬ 
stand what the material shown means to 
them personally. A film on the 
petroleum industry wisely reminds the 
audience that the methods and equip¬ 
ment shown are all designed to bring 
them better petroleum products at lower 
cost. If it weren’t for these references, 
audiences might overlook the produc¬ 
tion’s significance. 

A documentary on the bituminous 
coal industry begins not with a mine 
sequence, but with farm scenes. Narra¬ 
tion describes the farm’s dependance on 
coal fas a source of electric power at 
the generating station; tells how coal 
aids the manufacture of farm imple¬ 
ments, etc.), and because everyone 
knows the importance of farms in the 
nation’s economy, the value of coal is 
established in the first few seconds. 

The organization of travel film pro¬ 
duction today is pretty well standard¬ 
ized. A good travel film shows the 
best scenes along the cameraman’s 
route, giving the audience a vicarious 
tour of days or months in a very short 
time. The secret here, as revealed in 
the best films of this type, is in finding 
plenty of good scenes that typify a 
country. Spectacular scenic views are 
missed by no cameramen, but it is the 
(Continued on Page 300) 
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Common Sense In Cutting-in Titles 

The skill and care that is put into each step of the 
mechanical phase of title making goes for naught 
if the titles are ineptly spliced into the film. 


T he effectiveness of a good titling 
job lies not altogether in colorful 
backgrounds, ornamentation and trick 
effects, but also in proper placement of 
each title in the film. In a great many 
amateur films desciiptive titles are cut 
in too early of too late, or spoken titles 
are inserted after a person is seen speak¬ 
ing the words. It is a wise and skillful 
movie maker who knows exactly at what 
frame to cut in a title—yet this skill is 
by no means reserved for a few. Any 
amateur can do it after a little careful 
study and experimentation. 

It is unfortunate that more movie 
amateurs do not have opportunity to see 
some of the old silent motion pictures 
as a means of stud) ing good titling tech¬ 
nique. This technique, as applied to 
amateur movies, is no different than it 
was in the old days of silent motion pic¬ 
tures, when timing a title properly 
would step up interest, accent a dra¬ 
matic effect, or motivate the plot just 
as it will for the amateur’s movie today. 

It frequently happens that even after 
a most thorough analysis of a film, a 
set of titles are made that, after being 
spliced into the picture, creat a con¬ 
tinuity change in the film that wasn’t 
counted on. Sometimes this is due to 
the tendency of titles to slow down the 
action caused by the title cutting into 
the action and momentarily withholding 
it from the audience. 

For example, an untitled roll of film 
on the subject of deep sea fishing may 
appear a superb job of filming as it 
unfolds on the screen—action swift, 
tense, exciting. To the lay fisherman, 
the action as pictured needs no ex¬ 
planation. The filmer. however, decides 
to add titles for the edification of his 
family and friends. And then what hap¬ 
pens ? 

What was originally a highly inter¬ 
esting picturization of deep sea fishing 
has become a slower, less interesting se¬ 
ries of fishing scenes. The titles, though 
necessary, have changed tempo of the 
film—have stolen the tense, exciting at¬ 
mosphere the film contained before it 


By JOHN FORBES 

was edited. Close analysis shows that 
the trouble lay in unwise placement of 
titles. They should not have been cut 
into the midst of action. And this brings 
us to three important rules of title cut¬ 
ting and editing: 

Don’t use a title where it will inter¬ 
rupt interesting action. 

Don’t allow a title to interfere with 
the suspense the action is creating. 

Don’t permit attention of audience to 
wander because of too many titles, or 
titles that are too long. Fast action re¬ 
quires the interest of titles. 

Often a title which looked good on 
paper will have to be re-written and 
refilmed. The message it is to convey 
must be so writtei it can be placed be¬ 
fore or after peak of an action sequence 
and lose none of its effect. In spite of 
the emphasis placed on brief, terse, ti¬ 


tles, it often becomes expedient to use 
one lengthy title in place of several 
short ones in order to avoid cutting 
frequently into important action. But 
even in such instances, brevity should 
invariably be the watchword in title 
composition. 

Again taking the deep-sea fishing 
film for example, let us assume we have 
a sequence picturing bringing a marlin 
swordfish to gaff, consisting of the fol¬ 
lowing scenes: medium shot of fisher¬ 
man in deck chair fighting the hooked 
fish; long shot of fish cavorting in wa¬ 
ter at end of line; telephoto shot of fish 
fighting line; repeat shot of fisherman 
reeling in line; medium shot of fish 
now nearer boat. Another fisherman in 
foreground with gaff hook, ready to 
(Continued on Page 296) 



There s more to titling movies than the mere mechanics of printing and photographing 
them. To be effective, they must be skillfully inserted in the film they are designed to 
describe. A well-made title, ineptly cut, can hinder rather than improve your picture. 
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ALL AURICON EQUIPMENT 
IS SOLD WITH A 30 -DAY 
MONEY-BACK guarantee. 
YOU MUST BE SATISFIED 


"AURICON-PRO" capacity 
for 5V2 minutes of recording. 
$ 1310 and up. 


RT-80 SOUND 
RECORDER — 
200 ‘ 


"SUPER 1200" capacity 
for 33 minutes of recording. 
$4652.15 and up. 


capacity 
P "double-system" 
optical recorder, 
$862 and up. 


TRIPOD—Pan-Tilt Pro¬ 
fessional, velvet-smooth 
action. $325 and up. 


K. 


|"CINE-VOICE" 

capacity for 
2% minutes of 
recording. $695 
and up. 


CATALOG 


M-R Retractable Microphone Boom. CranJ» 
f operated, telescopic action, $840 


M-R Perambulator for Microphone Boom, $1080 

M-R 22 Single Side Lamp 
with Barndoors, $86.35 > 


M-R Tener 
10,000 watt on / 
heavy stand ,j / 

$482.40 


M-R Blue Zephyr Baby Boom 
Light with extra stand, $203 
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CUTTING-IN TITLES 

(Continued from Page 294) 

assist with landing of fish. Struggling 
fish is gaffed and hauled aboard. 

Some filmers might insert brief titles 
between every one of these scenes such 
as: “Joe hooks a marlin!” “The marlin 
fights back ...” “Looks like she’s 
safe!” “Landed at last!”—four annoy¬ 
ing interruptions in a highly interesting 
sequence. How much better to precede 
the sequence thus: “Third time out Joe 
hooks and safely lands a fighting mar¬ 
lin!” and then conclude with: “One 
hundred twenty-five pounds of fighting 
fish for which Joe gave up five!” 

The nature of a film sequence and 
subject of film itself will dictate where 
titles should be placed. In most in¬ 
stances, titles will precede scenes or ac¬ 
tion they describe. Yet there are in¬ 
stances where a descriptive title is better 
placed after the scene it refers to. This, 
of course, must be determined before 
title is written. 

In photoplays that build to a heavy 
action climax, it is best to taper off on 
titles as much as possible in the closing 
sequences so that the climax will not be 
retarded. Then there are pictures in 
which this rule should be reversed— 
the climax or high point of interest may 
be accented by means of titles. An ex¬ 
ample of this would be in a documentary 
picture in which some process or oper¬ 
ation is being demonstrated. Take for 
example an Indian forming pottery on 
a primitive potter’s wheel. A sequence 
of this action would be greatly strength¬ 
ened by the addition of two or three 
short titles giving pertinent facts re¬ 
garding the Indian’s pottery making op¬ 
erations, his reputation as a potter, and 
perhaps the price he may ask for the 
finished article. The sequence might be 
considered complete without such titles, 
but few will deny that titles would add 
much in interest to the picture as a 
whole without proving too diverting. 

Titles often tend to consume time 
where a long operation must be shown 
in almost continuous action. LInlike 
with the deep sea fishing film, where 
the camera might run continuously on 
the interest-absorbing action of the fish¬ 
landing incident, continuous camera ac¬ 
tion on the Indian pottery maker would 
play far too long on the screen unless 
otherwise broken up by titles. The 
skilled filmer, of course, would fur¬ 
ther diversify this sequence by inter¬ 
cutting closeups and angle shots of the 
action. 

Where action in the film is slow, ti¬ 
tles should balance the action and re¬ 
main on the screen longer by virtue of 
greater wording. In action sequences, 
the audience, as a rule, becomes alert 
and capable of reading brief titles quick- 
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NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 

FOR MOTION PICTURE & TV FILM PRODUCTION 



CAMERA SLATE a .3L 



PROD. 


DIRECTOR 


CAMERA 


PRODUCED D 


Easily eraseable slate finish 
Sharp-sounding hardwood clapsticks 
Permanent silk-screened letters 
Supply of special, dustless chalk 
Large ll"x!4" size Price $8.75 


AURICON ACCESSORIES 

Hl-C CRITICAL FOCUSER 


6 X magnification 
Focus lenses 
Check parallax 
Fits both 
Auricon Pro 
and 

Cinevoice 



STOP REWINDING! 
USE 

F & B Split Reels 



SAVE wear and tear on 16mm prints, 
time, space, storage. 

NOW you can project, edit, inspect, synchron¬ 
ize, clean, measure and store all your 
films on cores. 

No More Rewinding Problems 

Now, simply slip film on core into SPLIT 
REEL. Close reel. Use another SPLIT REEL for 
take-up . . . unscrew reel to remove film. 

BUY SEVERAL NOW! 

400 ft. spilt reels — 16mm__ $4.50 

800 ft. split reel — 16mm.. $6.00 

1200 ft. split reel — 16mm. $7.50 

1600 ft. split reel — 16mm_ $9.00 


PRICE $49.50 


INCREASE THE VALUE OF YOUR 

CINEVOICE CAMERA 


Shoot Complete 
15 Minute 
Programs 

600 FOOT 
MAGAZINE 
CONVERSION 
FOR 16mm 
AURICON 
CINEVOICE 
CAMERA 

NOW Shoot full 15 minute TV shows without 
stopping or reloading. The F&B conversion 
includes 600 ft. magazine, extra silent take- 
up motor, camera insert plate for stabiliza¬ 
tion of film movement, and footage counter. 
Camera is not cut down; can be used without 
magazine for 100 ft. rolls. Magazine accepts 
200 ft. spools as well as 400 ft. and 600 
ft. rolls on cores. 

WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 



F&B HAS A COMPLETE STOCK OF NEW AND 
USED CAMERAS, PRODUCTION, LIGHTING, 
EDITING & LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


EVERY ITEM CARRIES ABSOLUTE MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE 


NOTE: IMMEDIATE CASH AVAILABLE FOR ALL 
KINDS OF USED 16-35MM PRODUCTION, LAB. 
EDITING, LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 




FLORMAN & BABB 

70 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-2928 
Cable Address - FLORBABB, N.Y. 


ly. A good rule to follow in filming ti¬ 
tles is to allow more footage than the 
established reading time and then cut 
them into the picture their full length. 
In this way, it wiil be much easier to 
determine how long a title should run 
on the screen by projecting it along 
with the picture several times. Where 
titles are too long in actual screen time, 
they can be shortened. But those filmed 
too short, must be remade. In the long 
run, all titles are better if they are too 
long than too short in screening time. 
In every large audience, there is at 
least one or two spectators whose abil¬ 
ity to read is hampered by poor vision, 
or perhaps because of the small letter¬ 
ing in the title. 

Spoken titles are controlled by none 
of the rules or regulations that apply to 
the descriptive title except, perhaps, that 
they should be as brief as possible. The 
point of insertion in the film for the 
spoken title is determined by the action; 
yet many amateur filmers continue to 
cut in a spoken title before or after the 
scene showing the person speaking. 

For the most natural effect, let the 
scene run a few frames to show the 
person starting to speak, then cut in the 
title, and continue with four or five 
frames at end of scene showing person 
completing speech. Where the speech is 
long, it becomes necessary to delete 
some of the footage in middle of the 
pictured action, allowing the title to “do 
the talking” instead of the person in 
the picture. 

Another technique is to cut directly 
from the title, not back to the person 
talking, but to the person spoken to. 

So, in the editing phase of your film 
making, when it comes time to cut in 
the descriptive—or sub-titles, analyse the 
scene carefully in order to determine 
just where the title should be placed. 
Unless you do, the film will be cut, the 
title will be spliced, and it will then be 
too late to move it forward or back¬ 
ward a few frames to gain the intended 
effect. 


LIGHT PLAYS A PART 

(Continued from Page 287) 

lights, is made to dissolve as each of 
the various actors and props are brought 
in or revealed by means of strong light 
directed upon them. In contrast with 
this fading technique, there were very 
few optical fades or dissolves used in 
the picture. 

Another very tricky photographic 
problem was posed in a scene in which 
the script called for an exterior shot 
sandwiched in among the highly- 
stylized interiors — something which 
could easily have provided a jarring 
note in the predominantly black velvet 
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sequences already described. The ex¬ 
terior in question was a shot of a group 
of mourners walking down a cobble- 
stoned path in a cemetery. 

The problem was licked by setting 
the camera right on the ground and 
shooting through a shadow-box covered 
with scrim cut into an irregular pattern. 
The mood of the finished scene was 
exactly that established in the black 
velvet interiors—low key and heavy 
shadows, and including the same effect 
of rimming the scene with a black 
border seen in the interiors. 

There is nothing unusual or remark¬ 
able about the physical equipment used 
in filming the picture. It was the 
manner in which the equipment was 
employed which contributed to the un¬ 
usual quality of the production. The 
camera was a standard Mitchell BNC. 
The lights—controlled by a 9-bank 2-kw 
and a 6-bank 750-watt dimmer board 
interlocked—included the usual 750’s, 
300’s and 200’s and inkies, plus an 
occasional 2-kw lamp. The 750 spots 
were the predominant lights. 

“Within Man’s Power” is to receive 
its world premiere in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, May 17th, at the 50th an¬ 
nual convention of the National Tuber¬ 
culosis Association, sponsors of the pro¬ 
duction. It is scheduled to be released 
nationally in both 35mm and 16mm. 


THE PRE-EDITING STAGE 

(Continued from Page 288) 

sary the handling of the original film 
where it might be subject to scratches 
or other damage. After the work print 
has been cut and edited the original 
negative can be cut to match it, using 
the edge numbers as a guide. 

Working with the 400 foot reels of 
film, the next step is to project them 
and make a penciled memorandum of 
each scene as a guide when cutting. The 
information should include the roll num¬ 
ber, a brief description of the contents of 
the scene, and any additional remarks 
that might serve as a guide later. Out-of¬ 
focus or poorly exposed takes simply 
may be listed without giving them a roll 
number. Where there is more than one 
take of a given scene, this should be 
identified by a sub-number and a nota¬ 
tion indicating which is the best take. 

Next, record the data for each good 
scene on a 3 x 5 file card, including the 
image size (long shot, closeup, and so 
forth), the camera angle, and a brief 
description of the action. Indicate the 
roll number in the lower right hand 
corner of the card. Scene B-8, for ex¬ 
ample would refer to the eighth scene on 
the B reel of unedited footage. 

Next, project the film for the second 
time. During this screening, try to piece 




NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 

FOR MOTION PICTURE & TV FILM PRODUCTION 




Introducing . . . 
CRESCENT MATTON 

. . . an AMAZING, NEW product . . . 
which removes highlights, hot spots, re¬ 
flections, etc. from all metal, chrome 
plating, glass, glossy painted surfaces, 
etc. 

Easy to apply with spray applicator can. 
Coating hardens in seconds and can be 
handled safely without removing it. 
Replaces messy and ineffectual soaps, 
waxes, etc. 

PRICE 

Try one now. 

PER CAN 


A TRIBUTE TO 
PRECISION SOUND READERS 

Our hat's off to Precision Sound Readers 
—for the utmost in precision manufac¬ 
ture, quality of materials and work and 
all around excellence and efficiency in 
use. 

Three models available— 

Optical—16mm & 35mm .$185.00 

Magnetic—V 2 ", 16mm & 35mm.$197.50 

Combination—Optical & Magnetic..$259.50 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

* F&B MOVIE STOPWATCH * 

Precision Swiss movement 
Calibrated to read seconds, 
minutes, 1 6mm & 35mm footage 
Sta rts—Stops—Resets 

List Price $29.50 — Now $14.75 


$2.25 


NEW F&B GATOR 
CLIPLITE 

WITH BARN DOOR 



Unit includes — Gator Grip, Por¬ 
celain socket. 15 ft. cord & switch 
Barndoor. 


PRICE 

$12.95 


BARGAINS IN USED EQUIPMENT 

CINE SPECIAL 1, 15mm f2.7, 1" f 1.9, 3" f4.5 

case, excellent condition.-.—$ 375.00 

FILMO 70 H, beautiful, custom-built 
PAR accessories inch 4 lens turret, 
built-in rackover, focusing thru lens, 
magnifying focuser, llOv. sync mo¬ 
tor, 400 ft. magazine, Veeder coun¬ 
ter, deluxe compartment case, all 
like brand new. Cost over $2500. 


SPECIAL, only . 950.00 

MAURER model D optical film re¬ 
corder, “G-prime” galvo, rack¬ 
mounted, perfect cond., can be con¬ 
verted for direct positive recording....2750.00 
KINEVOX sync 17V 2 mm magn tape 

recorder . — 825.00 

MAGNECORD sync ’//' magn tape re¬ 
corder . — 625.00 

MACVAN 16mm continuous printer, 

complete .... 475.00 

DEVRY BANTAM 16mm sound proj., 

etc..... 140.00 

TRIANGLES, extendable, aluminum 

used . 17.50 

COLORTRAN deluxe converters, used..., 32.50 

SCREENS, table model, beaded, 

1 8"x24" . 4.50 

F&B MOVIE STOPWATCHES, min., sec., 

16 and 35 mm Ft..— 14.75 

FLANGES, aluminum, 10" rd. and sq. 

shaft . 7.95 

GATOR GRIPS with barndoors .. 12.95 

DOLLY, 3 wheel Ceco model, seat, 

case, LN .. 250.00 

SUPER XX, 16mm neg. 200 ft. si, 

outdated, each .-... 3.45 

BOLEX H-16, built-in counter, 15mm 

f2.8, 25mm fl .9, leather case 225.00 


NEW F&B LEG-LOK 
TRIANGLE 



With Leg-Lok Clamps and 
reinforcing center casting. 


PRICE 

$26.95 


WANTED: 


AURICONS — MITCHELLS — MOVIOLAS — LAB EQUIPMENT — LENSES — 
RECORDERS — PROJECTORS — ACCESSORIES 



FLORMAN & BABB 

70 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-2928 
Cable Address - FLORBABB, N.Y. 
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Make your outdoor 
movies, really complete 
with on the spot com¬ 
mentary and conversa¬ 
tion. Record the story 
while you shoot the 
film . . . even in far 
away places where electric power is not avail¬ 
able. A CARTER CONVERTER and a storage bat¬ 
tery supplies 110 v. AC, operates your wire or 
tape recorder AND electric motor driven movie 
camera BOTH AT ONCE. Satisfactory “sync" 
and playback assured. Where syncronization is 
not vital, it's fun to make RECORDINGS even 
when using a spring 
driven camera. Record 
camera exposure data, 
remember what hap¬ 
pened, when, where, who 
and how, so you can 
make better titles and 
comment when editing 
your films. 



ORDER THROUGH CARTER 
DISTRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE. 
Carter Motor Co., Chicago 47 


• Carter Motor Company MAIL THIS NOW 
2557 N. Maplewood Ave. 

• Chicago 47, Illinois 

I Please send illustrated circular and full informa 
. tion on Carter Converters. 

I Name_ 

I Address_ 

■ City_State_ 


RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE 

Rents . . . Sells . . . Exchanges 

Everything You Need for the 

Production & Projection 

of Motion Pictures Provided 
by a Veteran Organization 
of Specialists 

35 mm.16 mm. 

Television 


IN BUSINESS SINCE 1910 


729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
Tel.: Circle 5-5640 
Cable address: RUBYCAM 



/synchronous I 
f magnetic film I 
recorder for\ 
motion pictures 
and television 


>21 N. Highland Hollywood 38, Calif. 


STANCIL-I 


WORLD FAMOUS 


par tic 


together in your mind as much of the 
film’s sense as possible. Take additional 
notes on details that may have escaped 
you during the first screening. Follow 
your 3x5 cards closely as the film un¬ 
folds on the screen, and record any 
additional data alongside its approp¬ 
riate scene. 

During this screening, also watch the 
footage carefully to note any discrep¬ 
ancies which may exist between continu¬ 
ous action in medium shots and closeups. 
At this time you may find that although 
a certain bit of action seemed essential 
as set down in the shooting script, it is 
quite meaningless when seen on the 
screen. Note the scenes that seem to 
dovetail naturally in content or angle, 
revealing a relationship that was not evi¬ 
dent in the script. Continue to refer to 
your cards as you view the footage, so 
that you will mentally associate each 
scene with the data you have recorded 
for it. 

With your memory thus refreshed 
from having viewed the film a second 
time, arrange your 3x5 cards in the 
order in which you feel the scenes should 
appear in the final cut of the film. 

It is quite possible that, having care¬ 
fully reviewed the footage during screen¬ 
ing, you will find that the scenes natural¬ 
ly fall into a cutting sequence that is a 
bit different from your original concept 
as set down in the script. In that case 
juggle the scenes (the 3x5 cards) about 
and make script notations of the pro¬ 
posed changes in scene order. As a final 
check on continuity, it may be necessary 
to screen the footage once more before 
breaking it down in separate scenes. 
You cannot possibly know your footage 
too well. 

When all the 3x5 cards have been 
arranged in what you think will be the 
most effective continuity order, number 
them consecutively, placing the new con¬ 
tinuity number in the upper left corner 
of the card so that it will not be con¬ 
fused with the roll number. The roll 
number will indicate where a scene of a 
given description is now located. The 
continuity number will tell exactly where 
that particular scene will fit into the cut 
footage. Afterward, arrange the cards in 
rotation according to roll number and 
you will then be ready to break down 
the footage into separate scenes. 

To do this efficiently, a peg-board or 
a pigeon-hole tray is a necessity. A peg- 
board is a flat square board with nails 
or wooden pegs set into it in rows of 
ten pegs each, and with the rows about 
four inches apart. The pegs are num¬ 
bered in rotation from 1 to 100 by 
means of letters stamped or painted on 
the board next to each peg. Here the 
various scenes are filed and held ready 
for use when it comes time to cut and 
splice. Each scene is rolled up and held 






together with a rubber band and slipped 
over the peg. 

The pigeon-hole tray is an alternative 
method and is usually about 1 inch deep 
and divided into squares 2^ x 21/2 
inches. These trays can be made of card¬ 
board or wood. As with the peg-board, 
the pigeon holes are arranged ten in a 
row and are numbered consecutively 
from left to right with the numbers be¬ 
ing stamped or painted in the center of 
each pigeon-hole. The advantage of the 
pigeon-hole tray over the peg-board is 
that it is unnecessary to put rubber 
bands or adhesive tape on your film 
clips in order to file them. 

To break down your film into sepa¬ 
rate scenes, use the 3x5 file cards as 
a guide. Start with Roll A and wind off 
the scenes one by one. Scene A-l, for 
example, may carry the continuity num¬ 
ber of 57 in the upper left corner of ihe 
3x5 card. In that case, unwind the 
scene, write the number of 57 with a 
grease pencil on the forward end of it, 
roll it up and place it in pigeon-hole 
number 57 on the tray or on peg number 
57 on the peg-board. 

In the same manner, continue on 
through each scene of each reel of new 
footage, describing any out-of-focus or 
poorly exposed takes as they are en¬ 
countered. The bad takes should be 
saved and numbered and placed in 
empty film cans (or typewriter ribbon 
cans, where 16mm film is being used). 
You can store up to ten scenes in each 
can. Be sure to place a label on the can 
bearing all the numbers of the scenes 
stored within. These discarded takes 
have a way of proving useful later. 

When all of the film has been com¬ 
pletely broken down into individual 
scenes, the peg-board or pigeon-hole 
tray will be filled with the separate scene 
strips, each neatly rolled up and num¬ 
bered and ready for the next step— 
which is cutting them into the pattern 
represented by the 3x5 cards. 

The basic steps in film cutting will 
now have been taken care of. The wheat 
will be separated from the chaff, so to 
speak. All the extraneous footage will 
have been discarded and put out of the 
way so as not to interfere with the order¬ 
ly process of cutting the selected footage. 

The next step is the creative cutting of 
the film. This is the phase of the job that 
will be discussed fully in a separate 
article next month. 


DOCUMENTARY TECHNIQUE 

(Continued, from Page 293) 
revealing shots of the people at work 
and play, little architectural details, 
market places, private homes, and 
amusement places that complete the 
picture. When desired, the regular 
organizational methods may be applied 
to travel reels, too. end 
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Film Editing Made Easy 
with NEW 

professional 
film viewer 


for 35mm and 16mm 


Every film editor will appreciate a 
viewer that enables him to view 
his film from left to right—on a large, 
brilliantly illuminated screen. 


The Professional Film Viewer makes 
film editing a breeze. Easy 
threading, portable, will not 
scratch film. Put this viewer between 
your rewinders and speed up your 
editing. Size of Viewing Screen 5 3 A x 4 3 A. 


Write Dept. A-6-4 


35mm Model $375 
16mm Model $350 


CINERAMA 

(Continued from Page 291) 

scenes both vast and small in scope. 
These ranged from the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame de Paris, and the whole 
stage of the Opera de Paris to the 
narrow confines of the tiny Guignol 
Theatre (a marionette show for 
children). With the bulky, three-lensed 
Cinerama camera we shot scenes in two- 
room apartments and in other similar 
limited locations, which would be a 
problem to shoot even with the conven¬ 
tional 35mm camera. But the intimate 
shots proved to be as desirable and 
effective as shots of large-scope sub¬ 
jects. This proves there really is no 
limit to dramatic composition in 
Cinerama if the medium is rationally 
interpreted. 

It is impossible to say arbitrarily that 
the closeup is obsolete, that the days of 
rapid editing are over; this would mean 
that the wide-angle of human vision 
does not tolerate selective concentration 
because “it sees it all.” It would be a 
presumptuous anticipation to narrow 
down the rules of this medium. 

Two - shots, three - shots, over - the - 
shoulder shots, trucking shots, and 



Model 35-16C 

SENSITESTER 


★ IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
to the lab owners interested in— 


QUALITY 

EFFICIENCY 

ECONOMY 


• DUAL MACHINE 

1— Sensitometer 

2— Scene Tester 


• HIGHLY ACCURATE 

Electronic timer unaffected 
by climatic changes. 


• NEW TYPE LONG-LIFE 
Cold Light Exposure Unit 


• WITHOUT ADDITIONAL 
EXPENSE will match any 
printer 


Combination 35mm-l6mm 


ART REEVES MOTION PICTURE EQUIP. 


7512 Santa Monica Blvd. 


Hollywood 46 California 
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Sound Printing Head 

for 

Greater Output 



35mm-16mm Sound Printing Head, 
designed for your model “D” or 
“J” contact printer. Convert your 
single-head printer now into a 
double-head printer for high pro¬ 
duction output. 

Literature On Request 


MOTION PICTURE PRINTING EQUIPMENT CO. 

Mf t% of Motion Picture jnd Micro Film Printers 

8136 NORTH LAWNDALE AVENUE • SKOKIE. ILLINOIS 


MOVIOLA 

FILM EDITING 
EQUIPMENT 
16MM - 35MM 

• PICTURE 
SOUND 
Photo and 
Magnetic 

• SYNCHRO¬ 
NIZERS 

• REWINDERS 

One of the 
new series 20 
Moviolas for 
picture and 
sound. 

IVrite for 
Catalogue 

MOVIOLA MANUFACTURING CO. 

1451 Gordon St. • Hollywood 28, Calif. 



crane shots all have been successfully 
made with the Cinerama camera; and 
the resultant footage suggests a new 
format that opens a still greater field 
for daring compositions. Cinerama per¬ 
mits interpretive treatment as well as 
conventional. It is the misuse of the 
Cinerama format, the lack of under¬ 
standing of the new medium which 
could mislead pioneers in striving for 
the true goal of the medium. 

In shooting “Cinerama Holiday,” we 
endeavored to use the subjective ap¬ 
proach with our camera, whenever it 
was justified. The vehicles used to 
transport the camera in order to create 
the illusion of audience participation 
ranged from bobsleigh and skis to a 
bicycle plus a few extraordinary con¬ 
traptions specially built for us by in¬ 
genious Swiss and French mechanics. 

It was for the sake of subjective 
treatment that would give the audience 
the sensation of skiing that my operative 
cameraman, Gayne Resher, risked his 
life and nearly lost it when the camera, 
hanging on a special mount designed to 
keep it vertical, capsized on a steep 
slope and flipped over twice, throwing 
him clear and into a snowbank. 

The matter of stereophonic sound, 
which is an important adjunct of 
Cinerama, must be considered by the 
cameraman whenever planning a shot 
with the Cinerama camera. The sound 
engineer must be consulted, not only be¬ 
cause up to seven microphones must be 
concealed in the field or near the 
camera, but also because the audio¬ 
visual association is so close that the 
desired composition, camera movement 
and set illumination can be properly 
achieved only if the cameraman is con¬ 
scious of the constant presence of sound 
whether originating in the field of vision 
or off-screen. 

Here sound perspective is so accurate 
that the cameraman cannot ignore the 
rules it automatically presents, rules 
which influence both composition and 
set illumination. Thus, the audio impact 
becomes an inherent part of the photo¬ 
graphy. Nor can the Cinerama camera¬ 
man ignore the rules of editorial pro¬ 
gression pertaining to the medium. 
Upon these rules may depend the choice 
of camera angle, the visual axis selected 
and the degree of audience participation 
to be attained. 

More than ever before, the writers, 
directors, cameramen, sound techni¬ 
cians, editors, set designers, etc., must 
work in close cooperation in creating a 
Cinerama production. Any lack of 
teamwork in the preparation inevitably 
leads to false depth perception, distorted 
stereophony, and conflicting audio¬ 
visual effects. 

These things we are doing with 
Cinerama: these are only the first steps 


toward a great new film technique. 
There is little doubt that our wide-screen 
will very soon be perfected to include 
variable screen ratios. The validity of 
this technique is borne out by the suc¬ 
cess of the System Picot in France, 
where producers of animated cartoons 
use a variable format, not so much for 
sake of variety, but to insert into a 
definite functional frame the dramatic 
values of a scene. 

Whatever will be the technical media 
in use eventually, the physical diffi¬ 
culties will be overcome. Wide-angle 
vision, variable screen ratio, stereo¬ 
phonic sound — all are here to stay, 
whether achieved directly, anamorphi- 
cally, photographically, electronically, or 
magnetically. Indeed, the cinemato¬ 
grapher can look forward with en¬ 
thusiasm to fascinating years ahead. 

LIGHTING PRODUCTIONS 
FOR BUSINESS SCREEN 

(Continued from Page 284) 

In 16mm film production, the cine¬ 
matographer’s major objective—aside 
from the basic mechanical problem of 
getting enough light to achieve desirable 
exposures—is to light the sets so that 
they will appear natural to the situation, 
in key with the subject, and visually in¬ 
teresting. To accomplish this, it is nec¬ 
essary for the cameraman to have suffi¬ 
cient set lighting units available to meet 
adequately all the demands of his set 
lighting plans. 

Almost every shooting script, whether 
it be for an entertainment feature film 
or a business, promotion or training film, 
invariably includes sequences which de¬ 
mand lighting that will accent a specific 
mood. This calls for special lighting 
skill. Some sequences, for example, may 
call for high-key treatment to comple¬ 
ment the light, positive, boyant mood in¬ 
dicated in the script. Other sequences, 
particularly those having a somber, mys¬ 
terious, primitive, highly dramatic, or 
nocturnal mood—and you get these in 
industrial film scripts, too,—will register 
most effectively where a low-key lighting 
pattern is employed. 

The high-key lighting scheme involves 
a generally high-level of illumination 
with relatively light shadow areas and 
crisp highlights pointing up various ele¬ 
ments within the set; the background is 
invariably brightly lighted, and heavy 
shadows are avoided. 

Low-key lighting, on the other hand, 
is characterized by general low-level 
illumination, a softer key-light, less fill 
light, and greater depth of shadow. The 
purpose of low-key lighting is not to cre¬ 
ate mood alone but—in the photography 
of product advertising films especially— 
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KINEVOX Synchronous Magnetic 
Recording Equipment 

Everything for Magnetic Recording! 

• Synchronous Magnetic Film Recorder 

* Synchronous Magnetic Film Phonograph 
• Remote Amplifier-mixer 
* Magnetic Film Reader 

* Mono-boom for microphone 
* Magnetic Sound Eraser 

• Magnetic Sound Film Splicer 



The KINEVOX synchronous mag etic re¬ 
corder . . . known ’round the world! 


Descriptive Catalog of Complete Kinevox Equipment Available On Request 

Licensed under R.C.A., Western Electric, Armour Research Foundation and Kinevox Patents. 



BURBANK 
CALIFORNIA 
CABLE: Kinevox, Burbank 

IRQ • CANADA 


KINEVOX BUILDING 

114-116 SO. HOLLYWOOD WAY 

TELEPHONE: Victoria 9-3291 

ROME • BOMBAY 


to concentrate audience attention on 
some important function, product, appli¬ 
ance, etc., withholding strong light from 
all but the most important object or 
areas within the set. 

Once the mood and the lighting key 
which will best complement it has been 
decided, there remains one other consid¬ 
eration—that of light source, that is, 
the element which obviously supplies the 
natural lighting of the set—i.e., sun com¬ 
ing through a window, an open doorway, 
a chandelier, fireplace, etc. Whatever is 
established in the script as the source, 
the set illumination then should appear 
as coming naturally from that source. 
If the setting is a modern office, outside 
source light may be emphasized by hav¬ 
ing the pattern of a Venetian blind cast 
upon one wall. If the setting is a modest 
dining room, the light may appear to be 
coming from an overhead chandellier. 
And for a closeup of a man reading in 
his easy chair, the source light will ob¬ 
viously come from the reading lamp at 
his side. 

In general practice, before the cam¬ 
eraman lights his set, he familiarizes 
himself with the action pattern of the 
sequence so that no significant bit of 
business will be lost through playing it 
in a dimly-lighted area. Here a run- 
through of the action by the players or 
their stand-ins will usually give an idea 



PRECISION BUILT COMBINATION 
16mm AND 35mm 

OPTICAL 

SOUND READER 

FEATURES: Simple threading . . . polished sta¬ 

bilizer drum with needle bearings, with a sur¬ 
face which cannot damage film . . . film rollers 

machined to conform with SMPTE standards, and 
equipped with oilless bearings . . . precision ground 
shafts . . . dimension 6"x6"x7Vj”- 
AMPLIFIER: 117 volt - 60 cycle - AC . . . power 
output - 4 watts . . . heavy duty Alnico V speak¬ 
er .. . safety fused . . . p re focused socket . . . 
pilot light ... 6 ft. heavy duty line cord. 

NET PRICE $185.00 F.O.B., FACTORY, NEW YORK 

PRECISION LABORATORIES 

1139 Utica Avenue BROOKLYN 3, NEW YORK 


FOR YOUR TV COMMERCIALS 

TITLES and SPECIAL EFFECTS 

35mm-16mm Black & White or Color 

RAY MERCER & COMPANY 

4241 Normal Ave., Hollywood 29, California 

NOrmandy 3-9331 

30 Years Experience . We Welcome 

at Your Service . . . Your Problems 
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7&aC 
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foot stand rs Wj 

may be 

used with a BOOM 

ADAPTER or/ 
with SCRIMS 


ABSOLUTE 
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KADISCH 

Synchronous Motor Drive for 

16mm Projectors 

Especially designed to drive all Bell & Howelll 
and Ampro 16mm projectors at synchronous 
speed. 

The synchronous motor drive can be instantly 
attached to projector and taken off at any 
time. No special technical knowledge re¬ 
quired for installation and mounting. 

The synchronous motor drive is complete with 
base-plate. Cannon plug for cable and power 
switch, and a set of reduction gears. 

Write for more details and prices 
NOTE: When ordering please give correct firm and 
model of projector. 

ONE YEAR GUARANTEE! 
Immediate Delivery 

Available at leading dealers, or direct. 

KADISCH 

CAMERA AND SOUND ENGINEERING CO. 

500 West 52nd St., New York 19, N.Y. 

PLaza 7-3511 

DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
MOTION PICTURE—TV EQUIPMENT 


AUTOMATIC DAYLIGHT PROCESSING 


DEVELOPING TANK 


• Processes up to 200 Ft. 

• 8mm-16mm-35mm 

• Movie—X-Ray—Microfilm 

• Motor Driven, Portable 

• Tough Plastic Tanks 

• Uniform Density Assured 

• 70mm tank also available 


FILM DRYER 

• Motor driven—Heated 

• Speedy drying 

• Automatic shrinkage 
allowance 

• Stainless steel and 
aluminum construction 

• Easily assembled without 
Tools 

• Compact, Portable 
Guaranteed. Write for Free Literature 

MICRO RECORD CORP. 

Dept. AC 225 W. 28th St., N.Y. 1, N.Y. 


See the Bargains this Month 
on Page 309 . . . 


of the dramatic demands on the lighting. 

In arranging actual lighting pattern, 
the key-light is set up first. Just how 
large a unit or units to be used here will 
depend upon such factors as the mood of 
the sequence, the brightness of the indi¬ 
cated source, the working aperture of the 
lens favored by the cameraman, and 
whether the production is to be filmed 
in black-and-white or color. In black- 
and-white photography, a single Baby 
Keg-lite may be sufficient to supply key 
illumination for a low-key scene or se¬ 
quence. In color photography, however, 
a stronger light source will be required. 

The fill-light is the next to receive 
consideration. The amount of fill will de¬ 
pend on the general key lighting of the 
scene, the mood, and the indicated 
source. Low-key lighting, of course, re¬ 
quires very little fill light, since shad¬ 
ows are an important adjunct to this 
type illumination. 

A high-key sequence, on the other 
hand, demands an almost total elimina¬ 
tion of shadows in favor of sparkling 
brilliance. This does not imply that 
high-key lighting should be flat; it mere¬ 
ly calls for less contrast between key- 
light and fill-light. Color photography, 
generallly speaking, also demands more 
fill-light than does black-and-white—for 
sequences of similar mood. 

The type of unit to be used for supply¬ 
ing fill-light is usually determined by the 
sequence to be photographed. For high- 
key lighting, a lamp as heavy as the 
standard key-light units may be used; 
it should be toned down, however, with 
scrims and diffusers. For low-key light¬ 
ing, a small spotlight, flooded out for 
softness but screened down by means of 
barn doors or a snoot is often used. A 
single or double “broad” makes a per¬ 
fect fill-light source for B&W photog¬ 
raphy, since it produces relatively 
“shadowless” light. For color photog¬ 
raphy, the Mole-Richardson Cinelite is 
a more appropriate unit. 

With the key-light and main fill-light 
set, the cameraman will next consider 
lighting the background of the set. Here 
an exposure meter can be used to good 
advantage in figuring, mathematically, 
the correct ratios between keylight and 
background illumination. 

The relative brightness of the back¬ 
ground will often depend primarily on 
the mood and general key lighting al¬ 
ready established for the scene. In high- 
key photography, the background is oft¬ 
en brighter than the key-light. In low- 
key lighting there is sometimes virtually 
no background lighting—or perhaps just 
enough to accent the contours of select¬ 
ed elements of the background structure 
or setting. 

Background illumination is usually 
supplied by light units set up out of lens 
range of the camera in such a manner 




that the light falls entirely on the back¬ 
ground. Where the light units are mount¬ 
ed overhead and tilted downward, there 
is less danger of producing conflicting 
shadows that clutter up a composition. 
In keeping with the source light pattern, 
the background illumination should also 
appear to originate with the established 
source light object. This may be within 
the scene itself—a chandelier, a bright 
table or chair-side lamp, etc. Where such 
lamps are adjacent to a wall, a spotlight 
should be used to throw light on the wall 
back of the lamp to stimulate the natural 
lighting result. 

Back-lighting and top-lighting are es¬ 
sential to produce three-dimensional 
depth to a scene, and to bring out the 
contours of furniture, props and texture 
of various objects of set decor. Like the 
back-light units, these, too, should be 
mounted overhead for the most natural 
lighting effect. 

A technique which is valuable from 
the standpoint of economy and art is 
that of lighting only certain areas or 
planes of the set and allowing the rest to 
fall off into darkness. In such a setting 
the players move from normal lighting 
to cross-lighting to silhouette in a man¬ 
ner which can be very dramatic pictor- 
ially—not to mention easy on the equip¬ 
ment budget. Such lighting, however, 
should be logically motivated by mood 
or story action, and not used too fre¬ 
quently in a single production. 

In general, while set lighting for 
16mm commercial films need not be 
elaborate or complicated, it should be kept 
in mind, however, that the movie-going 
public has become conditioned to the 
technical excellence of the entertainment 
photoplay, and it naturally expects simi¬ 
lar quality in any type of motion pic¬ 
ture shown publicly. 

Carefully chosen lighting units (a 
wide range of units are now available 
for rental, relieving the producer of the 
need to buy), a modicum of originality, 
and the exercise of moderate care in bal¬ 
ancing lights will enable the commercial 
film photographer to obtain results com¬ 
parable to the best studio-photographed 
feature film. 


Clarification on film music copyright 
laws has been passed along by the Motion 
Picture Service of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. Information it obtained 
from the Library of Congress reveals 
that the nearest thing to a listing of 
“public domain” music is its “Catalog 
of Copyright Entries,” a yearly listing. 
Incidentally, music may be protected 
by copyright for a total of 56 years. 
If producers have questions about a 
particular piece of music, the library of 
Congress will advise on clearance, but 
cannot furnish a blanket listing of 
cleared music. 
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NEW LOOK IN 3-D 

A Private Showing of Naturama , 
termed the “New Look” in motion pic¬ 
ture presentation, was given last month 
in Dayton, Ohio, which saw the mar¬ 
riage of super wide-screen and 3-D 
movies. The picture proportions were 
the same as CinemaScope and the pic¬ 
ture was shown in true 3-D, with both 
images being projected from a single 
strip of film. The demonstration film 
included both black-and-white and color 
footage from feature-length releases 
made in Hollywood. 

Regular standard projection equip¬ 
ment was used with no change to the 
projector or booth port, and the in¬ 
stallation of the compact Naturama 
superimposing attachment was made in 
a matter of three minutes. The attach¬ 
ment has the appearance of a simple 
window through which the beam is 
projected. Picture brilliance was com¬ 
parable to that obtained in the past 
with two projectors interlocked for 3-2. 

Naturama is the single-film, wide- 
scren 3-D system developed by Col. R. 
V. Bernier, USAF Reserve, and Chief 
Engineer of Synthetic Vision Corpora¬ 
tion. 

A trade show for exhibitors, pro¬ 
ducers and technical representatives of 
the industry will be presented in Dayton 
in the near future. 


GREATEST NEWS YET 
IN THEATRE SOUND! 



STEREOPHONIC SOUND 


Multi-directional sound 
on a standard optical track 

This is it! The simple, permanent sound system that solves all the 
exhibitor’s stereophonic sound problems —and it’s fully compatible 
with conventional sound systems. Projection procedures remain the 
same, too. 

Exhibitors with stereophonic sound can switch to Perspecta Stereo¬ 
phonic Sound by installing only an integrator unit, design-engi¬ 
neered by Fairchild. Theatres equipped for conventional sound need 
only that single miracle unit plus additional power amplifiers, 
loudspeakers and a multiple gang fader. 


PFMFMRFR I Paramount and Warner Bros, are now 

RLmCITIDI.ll ■ filming all productions with this new technique. 


See your theatre supply dealer for full information or write: 

RECORDING, 
EQUIPMENT' 

MOTION PICTURE SOUND DIVISION • WHITESTONE 57, NEW YORK 




. . . in the way of unusual, specialized lighting, call on Jack Frost! 
For movie-making, stage lighting, feature exhibits, large con¬ 
ventions ... for any location that requires exceptional lighting, 
Jack Frost is ready to serve you! And Jack Frosts unequalled 
national service includes complete installation and removal 
wherever you are. Rent all 
your specialized lighting 
equipment from Jack Frost 
. . famous for lighting the 

nation’s greatest shows . . . 
most spectacular displays. 

FOR FULL INFORMATION ON 
RENTAL EQUIPMENT 
MAIL COUPON, OR CALL 
DETROIT, TRinity 3-8030 


JACK A. FROST, DEPT. J, 

234 PIQUETTE AVE. 

DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 

Please send me full information on 
your rental service. 

Nome___ 

Address_ 

City_Zone_State_ 


RENTAL EQUIPMENT 


WHEREVER YOU ARE-WHATEVER YOU NEED 


lights die nation! 

MOTION PICTURE STUDIO . 
THEATRICAL • DISPLAY 
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Now! A 400ft. Magazine 
For Your BOLEX H-16 






Complete 

with 

Synchronous 
Motor 
and Base 


Includes 

Installation 

and 

Case 



Permits continuous run of 400 feet of 16mm film, 
or—the 200 ft. daylight loading spool may be 
used in the 400 ft. magazine. The 100 ft. day¬ 
light loading spool can be used in the camera 
without removing the external magazine. In black 
wrinkle finish to match camera. Fully guaranteed. 
Write for information on our Rack-Ovei* Sports- 
finder and Camera Base. 

See your Bolex dealer or 
order direct. Immediate delivery. 


TOLEDO CINE 
1309 Milburn Ave. 


]J| Ready-£ddy 

U. S. Registered Trademark 

EASY READABLE • ACCURATE 
FOR EVERY DAY USE 
1001 Ready Sound-Film 
Editing Data: 

• Footage • Frame 
Count • Screen Time 

• 35mm and 16mm 
equivalents. 

Plastic computer for 
everyone in movies 
and TV, from script to 
screen. 

$2.00 Prepaid 

(Delivered in U.S.A.) 

ASK FOR REPRINT OF ARTICLE 
IN AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 

Write or ask your dealer 
READY-EDDY, Sandy Hook, Conn. 



REVERSAL PROCESSING AND DUPLICATING 
SPECIALISTS FOR OVER A DECADE . MODERN 
MACHINES, WITH TEMPERATURE CONTROL WITHIN 
TWO-TENTHS OF ONE DEGREE. 



PER FT. 

16 mm .... 

..02c 

B&W WORK PRINTS 

.05c 

B6W FROM KODACHROME ON PAN 

STOCK ... 06c 

TIMED REV. DUPES, SILENT_ 

_07c 

TIMED REV. DUPES, SOUND. 

__08c 

^ Edge Numbering __ 

.-005c 


NATIONAL CINE LAB 


■ *>& Ufo 


wariaii*" it, p. g, 


In WorU-Wiil<j Us« 


Produce moonlight and night effects 
in daytime*fog scenes*diffused focus 
and many other effects. 

Information mailed on request. 

SCHEIBE FILTERS COMPANY 

ORIGINATORS OF EFFECT FILTERS 

P.O. Box 46834, Hollywood 46, Calif. 



ENGINEERING 
Toledo 6, Ohio 


llyrrent Assignments of B.5.C. Members 


Major film productions on which members of the American 
Society of Cinematographers were engaged as directors of pho¬ 
tography during the past month. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY 
OF CINEMATOGRAPHERS 

FOUNDED January 8, 1919, The Ameri¬ 
can Society of Cinematographers is com¬ 
posed of the leading directors of photog¬ 
raphy in the Hollywood motion picture 
studios. Its membership also includes non¬ 
resident cinematographers and cinematog¬ 
raphers in foreign lands. Membership is 
by invitation only. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS—1954 

Arthur Miller, President 
Sol Halprin, First Vice-President 
Joseph Ruttenberg, Second Vice-President 
Alfred Gilks, Third Vice-President 
Walter Strenge, Treasurer 
Philip Tannura, Secretary 
Robert de Grasse, Sergeant-At-Arms 
John Arnold 
Joseph Biroc 
Arthur Edeson 
George Folsey 
Lee Garmes 
Victor Milner 
Hal Mohr 
Leon Shamroy 

ALTERNATE BOARD MEMBERS 

Arthur Arling 
Lucien Ballard 
Dan Clark 
Paul Eagler 
Farciot Edouart 
Ernest Laszlo 
Robert Pittack 
John Seitz 
James Van Trees 
Paul Vogel 


ALLIED ARTISTS 

• Harold Lipstein, ‘‘Adventures of Hajji 
Baba,” (Technicolor CinemaScope) with Elaine 
Stewart and John Derek. Don Weis, director. 

• Harry Neumann, “Jungle Gents,” with 
Leo Gorcey and Huntz Hall. Edward Bernds, 
director. 

COLUMBIA 

• Arthur E. Arling, “Three for the Show,” 
(Technicolor; CinemaScope) with Betty 
Grable, Marge and Gower Champion. H. C. 
Potter, director. 

© Wilfred Cline, “Violent Men,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with Randolph Scott and Jocelyn 
Brando. Bruce Humberstone, director. 

• Burnett Guffey, “Rough Company,” Tech¬ 
nicolor; CinemaScope) with Glenn Ford and 
Barbara Stanwyck. Rudy Mate, director. 

• Charles B. Lang, Jr., “Phffft,” with Judy 
Holliday and Jack Lemmon. Mark Robson, 
director. 

• Charles Lawton, Jr., “The Long Gray 
Line,” (Technicolor; CinemaScope) with 
Tyrone Power and Maureen O’Hara. John 
Ford, director. 


• Henry Freulich, “The Moon Men,” with 
Johnny Weissmuller and Jean Byron. Charles 
Gould, director. 

METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 

• Joseph Ruttenberg, “The Last Time I Saw 
Paris,” (Color; wide-screen) with Elizabeth 
Taylor, Van Johnson. Richard Brooks, di¬ 
rector. 

• Robert Planck, “Athena” (Technicolor: 
wide-screen) with Jane Powell and Edmund 
Purdom. Joe Pasternak, director. 

• Paul C. Vogel, “Green Fire,” (Eastman 
color; wide-screen) with Stewart Granger, 
and Grace Kelly. Andrew Marton, director. 

• John Seitz, “Rogue Cop,” (Wide-screen) 
with Robert Taylor and Janet Leigh. Roy 
Rowland, director. 

• George Folsey, “Deep In My Heart,” 
(Color; CinemaScope) with Jose Ferrer, 
Donna Reed and Merle Oberon. Stanley 
Donen, director. 

• Arthur Arling, “The Glass Slipper,” 
(Eastman color; wide-screen) with Leslie 
Caron and Michael Wilding. Charles Walters, 
director. 

• Charles Rosher, “Jupiter’s Darling,” 
(Eastman color; CinemaScope) with Esther 
Williams and Howard Keel. George Sidney, 
director. 

PARAMOUNT 

• William Daniels, “Strategic Air Com¬ 
mand,” (Technicolor; VistaVision) with Jim¬ 
my Stewart and June Allyson. Anthony Mann, 
director. 

• Daniel Fapp, “Run for Cover,” (Techni¬ 
color; VistaVision) with James Cagney and 
Viveca Lindfors. Nicholas Ray, director. 

R.K.O. 

© John Alton, “Where the Wind Dies,” 
(Technicolor: Superscope) with Cornel Wilde, 
" vonne de Carlo, and John Dierkes. Allan 
Dwan, director. 

• William Snyder, “The Conqueror,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor: wide-screen) with John Wayne and 
Susan Hayward. Dick Powell, director. 

20TH CENTURY-FOX 

• Joe MacDonald, “Woman's World,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor; CinemaScope) with Clifton Webb 
and June Allyson. Jean Negulesco, director. 

• Leon Shamroy, “The Egyptian,” (Techni¬ 
color: CinemaScope) with Edmund Purdom 
and Jean Simmons. Michael Curtiz, director. 

• Leo Tover, “Untamed,” (Technicolor; 
CinemaScope) shooting backgrounds in Ire¬ 
land. Henry King, director. 

UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL 

• Maury Gertsman, “So This Is Paris,” 
(Technicolor: wide-screen) with Tony Curtis, 
and Gloria De Haven. Richard Quine, di¬ 
rector. 

9 Russell Metty, “Shadow Valley,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor: wide-screen) with Rory Calhoun and 
Colleen Miller. Richard Carlson, director. 

• George Robinson, “Destry,” (Techni¬ 
color; wide-screen) with Audie Murphy and 
Mari Blanchard. George Marshall, director. 
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TEWE MOTIVEFINDER is a wizard that solves scores of set prob¬ 
lems. This Director’s Zoom-type Finder reveals the most suitable focal 
length, the proper camera position, the effects of dolly shots, etc. It is 
invaluable to a creative Director who likes to plan optical tricks and 
special effects. Combination Finder zooms from 25mm to 135mm for 
35mm Motion Picture and zooms from 28mm to 150mm for TV. 
Complete with leather carrying case and neck band. Only $75 


Other Versatile Viewfinders-each a honey for the money 


ZOOM DIRECTOR'S FINDER for 
16mm and 35mm. . . . 16mm 
zooms from 13mm fo 75mm. 
35mm zooms from 25mm to 
6". $15.50 


WATSON Director’s type finder, 
pocket size, with mattes from 
30mm to 100mm for 35mm 
cameras. Also for 16mm 
cameras. $35 


ZOOM Finder for Cine Kodak 
Special . . . zooms from 15mm 
to 150mm, with parallax ad¬ 
justment. $75 

Template supplied for mount¬ 
ing Finder on magazine. Ad¬ 
ditional brackets for magazines 
available at $7.50 per set. 


ZOOM Finder for Auricon Cine 
Voice . . . zooms from 15mm 
to 12". $60 

Available for Filmo and Eyemo. 

$39.50 






MOTIVEFINDER 


arm” for the creative MP and TV Director 


FRANK C 

ZUCKER 


(TflmgRR €q 

HJIPITKIIT ( 

'O. 

1600 BROflOUUfly 

^ non yoRK city 

< _ 


WARNER BROS. 

• Sid Hickox, “Battle Cry,” (WarnerColor: 
CinemaScope) with Van Heflin and Aldo 
Ray. Raoul Walsh, director. 

• Lee Garmes and Russell Harlan, “Land 
of the Pharoahs.” (WarnerColor, Cinema* 
Scope; shooting in Egypt) with Jack Haw¬ 
kins and Dewey Martin. Howard Hawks, 
director. 

• Harry Stradling, “Helen of Troy,” (War 
nerColor, CinemaScope: shooting in Italy) 
with Rossana Podesta and Jacques Sernas. 
Robert Wise, director. 

• Edward Colman, “Dragnet.” with Jack 
Webb. Ben Alexander and Ann Robinson. 
Jack Webb, director. 

INDEPENDENT 

• Frederick Gately, “The Bandit,” (Josef 
Shaftel Prods.—Eastman color. SuperScope) 
with Arthur Kennedy. Betta St. John, and 
Eugene Iglesias. Edgar Ulmer, director. 

• Ray June, “This Is My Love,” (Allan Dow 
ling Pictures: RKO release: Eastman color 
wide-screen) with Linda Darnell and Rich 
Jason. Stuart Heisler, director. 

• Frank Planer, “20,000 Leagues Under 
The Sea,” (Walt Disney Prod.; Technicolor: 
CinemaScope) with Kirk Douglas, James 
Mason, and Peter Lorre. Richard Fleischer, 
director. 

• Ernest Laszlo, “Vera Cruz,” (Hecht- 
Lancaster Prod, for U-A: Technicolor; Wide¬ 
screen; shooting in Mexico) with Gary 
Cooper and Burt Lancaster. Robert Aldrich, 
director. 

(Continued on Page 310) 
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HOLLYWOOD’S GREATEST UNDERWATER VENTURE 

(Continued from Page 283) 



^^omj>Co 




PROFESSIONAL 


For shipping, storing or showing film, pre¬ 
cision made Compco Professional Reels 
are first choice with those who want the 
finest Hard, spring type steel construction 
won't warp or bend . . . eliminates film- 
wearing rubbing during projection or wind¬ 
ing. Your production deserves the finest 
package— use Compco Professional Reels 
in 600 ft. to 2,000 ft. sizes. 

Write tor catalogl 

COMPCO CORPORATION 


2253 W. ST. PAUL AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILL. 



GEO. W. COLBURN LABORATORY INC. 


164 NORTH W A C K E R O R I V E * C H l C A G 0 6 
TELEPHONE STATE 2-7316 

8 and 16mm 
SERVICES 


YOU WON'T MISS AN ISSUE . . . 

of American Cinematographer if you renew 
your subscription promptly when notice is re¬ 
ceived. The yearly subscription rate remains 
the same — $3.00 (U.S. and Canada) Foreign, 
$4.00 


Many of the crew, like myself, were 
experienced in using underwater equip¬ 
ment. Others were readily trained to 
the equipment that permits normal 
breathing and moving about underwater 
with remarkable safety. 

For most of the crew, this equipment 
consisted of the well-known Aqua-lung 
with air-chambers that strap to the back 
and permit one to remain submerged for 
60 minutes; a pair of swim fins; and a 
diving mask. Augmenting the crew and 
cast directly involved in the underwater 
sequences were a number of expert div¬ 
ers whose duty it was to watch over the 
neophytes and their equipment and ren¬ 
der quick and effective aid in event any¬ 
thing went wrong. 

One of these was chief diving expert 
Fred Zendar. Another was Salvage Man 
Frank Higgins, the only diver to wear a 
regulation Navy diver’s suit with sur¬ 
face airlines and a built-in telephone. He 
served as communications link between 
men and underwater and the crew on 
deck of the LCT craft, floating base of 
operations. 

Until now, almost all underwater foot¬ 
age for Hollywood feature productions 
has been shot with portable, lightweight 
cameras such as the Eclair Camerette or 
the Arriflex encased in pressurized, wa¬ 
ter-tight chambers. The limited film ca¬ 
pacity of these cameras made them im¬ 
practical for our work. In their place 
was provided a standard Mitchell camera 
mounted within a streamlined, pressur¬ 
ized underwater blimp—a remarkable 
piece of equipment turned out by Walt 
Disney studio engineers. 

Having a built-in power source for the 
camera motor, and precise external re¬ 
mote controls for rackover, setting the 
lens stop and focusing, I was able to do 
everything underwater with this camera 
that I am able to do with a Mitchell on 
the sound stage. The combined camera 
and blimp, which weighs 175 pounds on 
land, has neutral buoyancy underwater, 
making it easy to transport undersea at 
any depth. For dolly shots and “swim- 
throughs” we used the Aquaflex (the 
underwater-blimped Camerette) another 
highly maneuverable submarine camera. 

The Carribean location site chosen for 
this production is perhaps the most ideal 
for underwater cinematography. No¬ 
where else is there the wide variety of 
picturesque coral formations, the count¬ 
less different kinds of fish, ranging from 
the colorful grouper to barracuda, 
sharks and sting rays. The crystal-clear 
water afforded visibility to deptths as 
great as 50 feet. Because there is no 
direct current running through the wa¬ 
ters here, there was not the problem of 






mud or silt clouding the water to hamper 
photography. There was, however, a 
layer of coral dust or fine sand on the 
ocean floor which was easily stirred up 
whenever the divers walked on it. When 
this happened, operations stopped for 
about twenty minutes to allow the dust 
to settle. Later, we eliminated this 
problem by first laying a heavy hemp 
mat on the ocean floor, over the area 
where action was to take place. 

The appearance of fish swimming 
through the water is an accepted com¬ 
ponent of underwater photography; but 
we found that this piscatorial prop was 
not always around when we were ready 
to start shooting. Se here again, in¬ 
genuity came to the fore, and fish were 
gathered up by the prop men and held 
in wire mesh pens until time came to re¬ 
lease them for a “walk through” in the 
scene. 

In gathering the fish, it was learned 
that if the open end of the net was 
pointed toward a coral head, the fish 
would swim into it, rather than away 
toward the open sea. We thus had ex¬ 
cellent luck in always keeping the fish 
within camera range. Indeed, some of 
them seemed to like “acting in pictures.” 
Many stuck around after a scene was 
shot and were re-captured and used 
again. 

Director Richard Fleischer spent as 
much time underwater as any other man 
in the troupe, and set an example for 
the rest of us to follow. Considerable 
credit is also due Fred Zendar, the pro¬ 
duction’s chief diving expert. So effi¬ 
ciently did Zendar set up the diving 
operations and his water safety pro¬ 
gram that there was not a single acci¬ 
dent nor any major interruption in 
shooting during our eight-week stay on 
location. 

Although I had previous experience 
as an underwater cameraman on 20th 
Century-Fox’s “The Frogmen” and “Be¬ 
neath The Twelve-Mile Reef,’ I put in 
more sub-surface time on this Walt Dis¬ 
ney production than on the other two 
combined. This was certainly a most 
interesting and challenging job, but I’ll 
be happy to settle for one on a “dull,” 
dry sound stage any time. 


Olle Comstedt, ASC, has completed 
photography of a documentary film on 
St. John’s College in Annapolis, Md., 
for American Chemical Agricultural Co., 
and leaves this month for Europe where 
he will produce a series of documentary 
films on a number of European coun¬ 
tries. His headquarters will be Gothen¬ 
burg, Sweden. 
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RATE: 10c per word—minimum 

F 1 

ad $1.00 

ED A D V E 

l. Words set in capital letters, 15c pei 

R T 1 S 1 N G | 

■ word. Display format 90c per line. H 


STUDIO & PRODN. EQUIP. FOR SALE FOR SALE 


WE’RE NOT SATISFIED UNTIL YOU ARE! 


BERNDT-MAURER 16 mm Single System Sound 
Camera w/400' mag, 4 lenses, etc. CLOSE 


CINE SPECIAL MODEL II with 3-200' cham¬ 
bers, Kodak coated lenses ,carrying case 

and Prof. Jr. Tripod. Excellent .—- 2095.00 

MOVIOLA 35mm COMPOSITE Sound/Picture 

complete —...-.—. 495.00 

WALL 35mm MOVIETONE Single System 

Sound Camera —...-.- 1995.00 

MAURER 16mm CAMERA w/400' mag,- sync- 

motion viewfinder; compl ..-. 2750.00 

KODAK HISPEED 16mm Camera w/63mm lens, 

$1713 val. 995.00 

PAN Cl NOR ZOOM LENS for 16mm .. 229.50 

BARDWELL-MCALISTER MULTIPLE FLOOD- 
LITES, 3 Quadruple heads holding 12 bulbs 
on rolling tripod stand. Orig. Gov’t Cost 

$180. Surplus .—.-. 29.50 

BM QUADLITE Heads only $4.95. Stands only.. 19.95 
CINE SPECIAL 16mm BLIMP Custom Built. Has 
follow focus, vertical image 63mm view¬ 
finder, takes 200' mag and syncmotor. 

$600 value . 350.00 

ANSCO-SWEET COLOR DENSITOMETERS $850 

val. 367.50 

CINEMAPHONE 35mm DUBBING Heads, less 

motor . 395.00 

WESTERN ELECTRIC 35mm OPTICAL RECORD¬ 
ING System, complete __-. 4950.00 

HOUSTON 16mm K1A REVERSAL DEVELOPER, 

Good as is ___-. 2495.00 

NEW DIFFERENTIAL REWIND GIMMICKS, 
match 16mm with 35mm reels. Singly, 

$37.50. Pair ...... 69.50 

NEW FILM EDGE NUMBERING MACHINES, 

16 or 35 mm ...».....-. 2250.00 

HEAT EXCHANGER, 10 gpm, 1900W, new, 

shopworn . 150.00 

SOS FILMETER STOP WATCH $29.50 list . 13.95 

TRADES TAKEN. SEND FOR 1954 CATALOG 
Phone PL 7-0440 

Dept, fc Cable: SOSOUND 

S O S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION 


602 W. 52nd Stret New York 19 


FOR SALE 


BOLEX H-16 leader, eye level focuser, Bolex trigger 
handle filter slot behind lens, filters, case, turret 
handle. Wollensak F2.5 lens. Excellent condition, 
$265.00. PETE C. ZARILLA, 800 Viginia Ave., 
Rochester, Penna. 


AURICON Pro, Cine Voice exposure control, turns on, 
off with camera — prevents foqging, saves batteries, 
complete $40.00. LEE ENGINEERING, 222 Minna St., 
San Francisco. APPROVED BELL & HOWELL SERV¬ 
ICE. Eyemo parts in stock. 


UHLER optical reduction printer 8mm to 16mm, 16mm 
to 8mm with automatic lite changer, $200.00 
25,000 ft. Eastman 8mm blue base positive film, fresh 
stock, lc per foot in 400 ft. rolls plus 50c for 
postage. Eastman 8mm panchromatic duolicating 
stock 3c per foot. Motor generator set, 110 Volt, 
AC to DC, 600 watts. $100.00. ROYAL FILM 
SERVICE, Box 206, Passaic, N. J. 


CINE special, Par 4-lens turret and eye level focus 
magnifiier, Yolo autom. shutter dissolve, filter slot 
and holders, custom case, 4 "C” mount adapters, 
Linhof prof, tripod, 1" FI .9 T.T.H. ctd. lens and 
2V?" E.K. F2.7, 2 objectives, 2 100 ft. chambers. 
Perf. Cond. First $895.00 takes all. 1008 Hilts Ave., 
L.A. 24. BR 0-4708. _ 


CINE Special 200 ft. magazine, like new, recently 
serviced by Eastman $225.00; Auricon synchronous 
motor for Cine Special $95.00. DYNNER, P. O. Box 
1072, Youngstown, Ohio. 


ALL GUARANTEED LIKE NEW! 

CINE’ KODAK SPECIAL II FI .9 EKTAR CASE.$595.00 


ELGEET STEREO SYSTEM COMPLETE—.— 99.50 

BOLEX STEREO SYSTEM COMPLETE—-- 250.00 

6" F4 BOLEX YVAR COATED _ 98.00 

"1 FI .5 BOLEX PIZAR COATED .. 79.50 

10" F5.6 DALLMEYER COATED . 79.50 

WATSON 16MM-35MM DEVELOPING SYSTEM.... 79.50 
NEW 16MM ARRIFLEX IN STOCK 
AIL ORDERS FILLED 
CAMERA CRAFT, 


18 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 


ARRIFLEX 35mm. camera, 3 lenses, filters, sunshade, 
tripod, case. Complete for quick sale . . . $795.00. 
Write P.O. Box 312, Ridgewood, N.J., or phone 
Allendale, N.J. 13046. 


OUR 25TH YEAR — SUPPLYING EVERYTHING 
PHOTOGRAPHIC & CINEMATIC 

B&H 25 mm EYEMO “Q” CAMERA with 4" 
f2.9 Cinemat, 2" f2.3 Kinar, 35mm f2 
Cooke lenses and viewfinder lenses, 2-400' 
magazines, freehead tripod, shift-over align¬ 
ment Guage, 12V variable speed motor, 2 

carrying cases, excellent condition —.$1550.00 

35mm DUPLEX CAMERA — Registration pins, 
lenses: 40mm f2.7 Carl Zeiss, 2" fl .9 Ul- 
trastigmat, 105mm Schneider f3.5, 3-400' 
magazines, 400' BiPack magazine, view¬ 
finder Matte Box 12V DC motor, battery, 

Freehead Tripod, 2 carrying cases. A real 

buy .............. 1125.00 

35mm B&H SINGLE SYSTEM SOUND CAMERA, 
lenses: Cooke, 40mm, 50mm, 75mm, 125mm 
Modulite Galvanometer, amplifier, motor. 
Tachometer, 2-1000' magazines, Tripod with 
Freehead, quick release legs, carrying cases, 

Guaranteed ....... 3500.00 

35mm ARRIFLEX CAMERA, Coated lenses: 

35mm fl .2 Carl Zeiss, 50mm fl .5 Carl Zeiss 
85mm f2 Carl Zeiss, 135mm f2.3 Astro pan 
Tachar, variable speed motor, 12V battery, 
freehad tripod, 3-200' magazines, carry¬ 


ing cases, special _____ 1175.00 

35mm AKELEY CAMERA, 4 matched Zeiss 
lenses, 4-200' magazines, slow motion at¬ 
tachment, Akeley friction tripod, quick re¬ 
lease legs, carrying cases. Bargain price .... 750.00 

35mm ART REEVES SOUND RECORDER, twin 
fidelity optical unit, glow lamp type, 1000' 

B&H magazine, complete with cases. 977.50 

ENLARGERS, excellent condition, Elwood, Au¬ 
to focus, lens and stand, 5x7 _..._ 235.00 

8x10 ..... 400.00 

MOLE RICHARDSON 2000 Spot, rolling stand.. 110.00 
B&H CAMERA CHECK PAWLS high speed shut¬ 
tle. List price, new $1742.00, good cond.... 195.00 


NEW SCHOEN PRINTER, sound and silent, 
color, B&W features: 16mm picture alone, 

16mm track alone, 16mm picture and sound 
together, film capacity 1600 feet, 50' per 
minute, 12 adjustable light changes, AC- 

DC conversion unit __*.. 999.00 

HOMRICH COMBINATION COPYING CAMERA 
and animation table stand, adaptable to 
4x5, 5x7, 8x10 holders. Two adjustable 
light stands with twin reflectors. 11x14 
16x20 copy frames. Built in lamp house, 

good buy ____ 135.00 

HOMRICH ELECTRONIC TIME CONTROL CON¬ 
TACT PRINTER, timer has full second and 
split second setting. Handles 4x5, 5x7, 8x10 
negatives. Adjustable masking and paper 
guides. Internal dodging plate glass plate. 

Four lamps, each controlled by separate 

toggel switch. A real buy.. 165.00 

Specializing in movie and television supplies, tripods, 
synchronizers, 16mm sound cameras, lights, lenses, 
mikes, booms, dollies, motors, etc. New-used reason¬ 
able prices. Cash for used equipment. Trades taken. 

HOLLYWOOD CAMERA EXCHANGE, LTD. 

1600 Cahuenga Boulevard Hollywood, California 


BASS ... is headquarters for Arriflex 16; the new 
Zoomar 16; Cine Specials, all models,- Bell & 
Howell 70-DL; Bolex H-16. Used Cine Special I, 1" 
F: 1.9 lens and carrying case $395.00; Used H-16 
Bolex, 1" F; 1.5, 0.7" F:2.5 W.A., 3" F:3.5 $347.50 
Used Bell & Howell 70-DA, 1" F:1.9, 4" F:4.5 
$235.00. Used Bell & Howell 70-A, 1" F:3.5 and 
case $52.50; Used 200' Chamber Cine Special 
$295.00; Used 100' Chamber, Cine Special $117.50. 
Best buys . . . Best trades always. BASS CAMERA 
CO., Dept. AC, 179 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, III. 


WALL S. S. 35MM. SOUND CAMERA 

COMPLETE with Galvanometer, amplifier, portable 
power supply, 40-50-75 and 100mm. lenses, erect 
image viewfinder, complete front attachments, two 
1000 ft. magazines, Balanced Tripod, necessary 
carrying cases. Ovehauled. Guaranteed perfect. 
Reasonable. 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 


16MM. HOUSTON K-1A 

Processing machine, like new. List price $5,500.00. 
A terrific bargain at $2,950.00. 

AIR PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 

555 East Tremont Avenue 
New York 57, New York 
Phone: Cypress 9-6400, Mr. Krim. 


AUDIO AKELEY single system camera complete with 
Akeley sound head, Gyro tripod, 3 lenses, view 
finder, Maurer mixing amplifier. Complete with 
cables, power supply and W. E. microphone. 
CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO., 1600 Broadway, New 
York 19, N.Y. Cable Cinequip. 


ARRIFLEX II, 3 Schneider lenses, one 400 ft. mag., 
two 200 ft. mags., batteries, case, filters, etc. Like 
new $1,000.00. Cine Special II, Par turret, 200 ft. 
mag., Maier finder, filter slot, 25mm. Schneider 
F1.5, good condition $1,000.00 (no mag. finder 
tube). BH Recording Proj. like new $550.00. Will 
sell lot for $2,500.00. A good buy for TV station, 
studio or cameraman. Inspection can be arranged. 
Write, wire Box 1187, AMERICAN CINEMATOG¬ 
RAPHER. 


WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL AND 16mm. 
EQUIPMENT, NEW AND USED. WE ARE DISTRIB¬ 
UTORS FOR ALL LEADING MANUFACTURERS. RUBY 
CAMERA EXCHANGE, 729 Seventh Ave., New York 
City Established since 1910. 


WANTED 


IMMEDIATE CASH PAYMENT FOR 
CAMERAS AND EQUIPMENT 

NEED EYEMOS (SINGLE LENS AND TURRET), 
MITCHELLS, ARRIFLEX, DE BRIES, B&H STANDARDS 
AND HI-SPEEDS, WALLS, AKELEYS, CINE SPECIALS, 
AURICONS, MAURERS. FILMOS. ALSO BALTARS, 
COOKES AND OTHER LENSES. SOUND STAGE. 
LABORATORY AND EDITING EQUIPMENT OF AM. 
TYPES REQUIRED. PLEASE SHIP INSURED OR FOR¬ 
WARD DESCRIPTIONS AIRMAIL. IMMEDIATE PAY¬ 
MENT. 

GORDON ENTERPRISES • 5362 N. Cahuenga 

NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


YE OLDE SOS TRADING POST 

Doing Business Since 1928 
BUY — SELL — SWAP — CONSIGN 

Cameras, Dollies, Lenses, Lights, 

Moviolas, Printers, Recorders, 

Studio or Laboratory Equipment 

Western Union-WUX New York 
Phone PL. 7-0440 

S. O. S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION 
Dept, fc Cable: SOSOUND 

602 W. 52nd Street New York 19, N. Y. 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 
CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
MITCHELL, B&H, EYEMO, DEBRIE, AKELEY ALSO 
LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 19 
CABLE: CINEQUIP 


WANTED 

PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT, LABORATORY EQUIPMENT, 
EDITING EQUIPMENT, 16mm. and 35mm. FROM SIN¬ 
GLE ITEMS TO COMPLETE STUDIOS. TRADES AC¬ 
CEPTED. 

THE CAMERA MART, INC. 

1845 Broadway Circle 6-0930 New York 23, N.Y. 


F & B PAYS MORE 
FOR USED 16/35MM EQUIPMENT 

WRITE — WIRE — PHONE 
FOR OUR CASH OFFER 

FLORMAN & BABB MU. 2-2928 

70 W. 45TH ST. NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


WANTED 

Mitchell — Akeley — B&H — Wall — Eyemo 
Cameras — Lenses — Equipment 

NATIONAL CINE EQUIPMENT, INC. 

209 West 48th St. New York, N.Y. 


1,000 FT., 4000 Ft. 35mm. or 16mm. B&H or Mitchell 
magazines, also BiPack. Quote condition, best 
price for cash. HOLLYWOOD CAMERA EXCHANGE, 
1600 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, California. 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Classified Ads CURRENT assignments 

(Cominuod from Pr,"din, fro get /Continu'd from Pog' 306) 


CAMERA & SOUND MEN 


ASSIGNMENTS FOR INDIA or nearby territories for 
any type of films, 16 or 35mm, B&W or Color, 
write to KANU PATEL, A.R.P.S., The Clarion 
Productions, 34, Park Mansions, CALCUTTA-16. 


COLOR SLIDES, PHOTOS & FILMS 


NATURAL COLOR SLIDES, Scenic, National Parks, 
Cities, Animals, Flowers, etc. Set of eight $1.95. 
Sample and List 25c. SLIDES, P.O. Box 26, 
Gardena, Calif. 


ALASKA WILDLIFE KODACHROME 16mm.—8mm. 2x2 
slides taken by professional photographer and Alas¬ 
kan Registered Guide. Free Catalog. MAC’S FOTO 
SERVICE, 315 4th Avenue, Anchorage, Alaska. 


ANNIVERSARY! DISCOUNTS GALORE. Cameras, Ac¬ 
cessories, Old-Time Movies, Slides, etc. Catalog 10 
cents. Refunded. VARIETY, 268-14 79th Ave., Floral 
Park, New York. 


LABORATORY & SOUND 


SOUND RECORDING at a reasonable cost. High 
Fidelity 16 or 35. Quality guaranteed. Complete 
studio and laboratory services. Color printing and 
lacquer coating. ESCAR MOTION PICTURE SERVICE. 
INC., 7315 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 
Phone Endicott 1 -2707. 


SAVE TIME ON 16MM PROCESSING AND PRINTING! 

Same day service on 16mm reversal processing. Du¬ 
Pont & EK films in all lengths. Price list available. 

WESTERN CINE SERVICE 

T14 East 8th Avenue Denver 3, Colorado 



• Carl Guthrie, “Long John Silver,” 
(Joseph Kaufman Prod.—Technicolor; wide¬ 
screen—shooting in Australia) with Robert 
Newton and Connie Gilchrist. Byron Haskin, 
director. 

• Floyd Crosby, “Crashout,” with John Ire¬ 
land and Dorothy Malone. Ed Sampson and 
John Ireland, directors. 

• Charles G. Clarke, “Suddenly,” (Robt. 
Bassler Prods., United Artists release) with 
Frank Sinatra, Sterling Hayden, Nancy Gates. 
Lewis Allen, director. 


TELEVISION 


(The following directors of photography 
were active last month in photographing films 
lor television in Hollywood, or were on con¬ 
tract to direct the photography of television 
films for the producers named.) 

• Lucien Andriot, “Where Were You?” 
series of half-hour shows starring Ken Murray 
for Bing Crosby Enterprises at Ken Murray 
Prods. 

• Norbert Brodine, “Letter To Loretta” 
series of half-hour dramas—D.P.I., starring 
Loretta Young. (Procter & Gamble), RKO- 
Pathe studio and “In Between” series of half- 
hour dramas for Lewislor Enterprises. 

• George Diskant, “Four Star Playhouse” 
series of half-hour dramas, featuring various 
stars, for Four Star Productions, RKO-Pathe 
Studio. (Singer Sewing Machines.) 

• Karl Freund, “I Love Lucy” series of half- 
hour comedies starring Lucille Ball and Desi 
Arnaz, for Desilu Productions; (Philip Mor¬ 
ris). 

• Alfred L. Gilks, “Halls of Ivy,” series of 
half-hour dramas starring Ronald Colman and 
Benita Hume for Hall Prods., Inc., at Motion 
Picture Center. 

• Benjamin Kline, “Fireside Theatre” series 
of half-hour dramas for Frank Wisbar Prods., 
Inc., at American National Studios (Proctor 
& Gamble). 

• Jack Mackenzie, “Public Defender” series 
of half-hour films for CBS, starring Reed 
Hadley for Hal Roach Jr. Prods. (Philip 
Morris). 

• William Mellor, “Adventures of Ozzie 
and Harriet” series of half-hour comedy 
dramas starring Ozzie Nelson and Harriet 
Hilliard for Stage Five Prods., Inc., General 
Service Studios. (ABC). 

• Virgil Miller, “You Bet Your Life,” 
weekly half-hour audience participation shows, 
featuring Groucho Marx, for Filmcraft Prods., 
NBC Studios. (DeSoto-Plymouth). 

• Hal Mohr, “The Joan Davis Show” series 
of half-hour comedy-dramas starring Joan 
Davis for Joan Davis Enterprises, General 
Service Studios.(NBC). 

• Nick Musuraca, “The Lone Wolf,” star¬ 
ring Louis Hayward, series of half-hour 
dramas (UTP) for Gross-Krasne, Inc., at 
California Studios. 

• Kenneth Peach, “Adventures Of The Fal¬ 
con” series of half-hour dramas starring 
Charles McGraw at Federal Telefilm, Inc. 
(NBC) 

• Robert Pittack, “Private Secretary” series 
of half-hour comedy dramas starring Ann 
So them and Don Porter, (Lucky Strike) and 
“The Lone Ranger” series of half-hour dramas 
starring Clayton Moore and Jay Silverheels 
for CM-TV Prods. Inc., (General Mills). 






o John L. Russell, Jr., “Joe Palooka,” se¬ 
ries of half-hour comedy-dramas starring Joe 
Kirkwood and Cathy Downs for Guild films 
at Republic. 

• Mack Stencler, “Life With Elizabeth” 
series of half-hour dramas; “The Liberace 
Show,” half-hour musical film series and the 
“Florian Zabach Show,” series of half-hour 
musical films. 

• Harold Stine, “Cavalcade of America” 
series of half-hour dramas and “This Is Your 
Music” for Jack Denove Prods., Inc., Samuel 
Goldwyn Studios (DuPont). 

• Walter Strenge, “Waterfront” series of 
half-hour dramas starling Preston Foster and 
Lois Moran (UTP) at Hal Roach Studios. 

• Phil Tannura, “The Burns and Allen 
Show” series of half-hour comedies starring 
George Bums and Gracie Allen, for McCad- 
den Corp., General Service Studios. (Carna¬ 
tion Milk and Goodrich). 

• Lester White, “Adventures of Rin Tin 
Tin,” series of half-hour dramas starring Lee 
Aaker, James Brown and Rin Tin Tin for 
Screen Gems. 


INDUSTRY NEWS 

(Continued from Page 272) 



JOE THOMAS 

President Telefilm Studios, Hollywood 


available to all independent producers. 

The technical engineers at Telefilm 
have spent over fifteen years of exhaus¬ 
tive research in developing this unique 
printer. Details of its operation are a 
carefully-guarded secret. However, this 
much can be said: light changes are 
controlled through actuated solenoids; 
notching of film is not required for light 
control, thus avoiding damage to orig¬ 
inal prints; after the printer’s switches 
are set, any number of prints can be 
uniformly printed; it employs an exclu¬ 
sive filter design and application for 
balancing color; another feature pre¬ 
vents film slippage, thus insuring a top 
quality sound track. 
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You’ve seen 
these great 
Walt Disney 
films... 


Now meet the people 
who made them! 


Next, see Walt Disney’s new feature-length 
True-Life Adventure: "The Vanishing Prairie." 


PICTURE COURTESY OF WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS 


Here is your index to some of the people who made 
Walt Disney’s famous “True-Life Adventure” series 
of motion pictures, which have already won six 
Academy Awards. 

The picture above shows: (1) Walt Disney between 
Mr. and Mrs. Herb Crisler; (2) Karl H. Maslowski; 
(3) John Nash Ott; (4) Murl Deusing; (5) Tom 
McHugh; (6) Mr. and Mrs. Alfred G. Milotte; (7) 


Lloyd Beebe; (8) Alfred Bailey; (9) Bert Harwell; 
(10) Mr. and Mrs. Olin Sewall Pettingill, Jr.; (11) 
John H. Storer. 

Note how many of these famous cinematographers, 
explorers, and naturalists use the Cine-Kodak Special 
II Camera—the highly precise 16mm. motion-picture 
camera that’s famed the world around for its truly 
amazing built-in movie versatility. 


To learn more about this amazing 
SB camera, ask your Kodak dealer—or 

just mail the handy coupon for this 
RjA free 16-page booklet describing fea- 
tures of Cine-Kodak Special II Cam¬ 
era. Prices start at $990, including 
Federal Tax, subject to change without notice. And most 
Kodak dealers offer convenient terms. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Please send me a copy of “16mm. Motion Picture 
Making with the Cine-Kodak Special II Camera." 

NAME_ 




Kodak 









Bell & Howell presents 


the world's sharpest 

CinemaScope lens 



snarp rocus. . • Six elements provide extreme sharpness. 
Each individual lens precision collimated for crisp 
definition to full corners and edges. 


— says James E. Coston 
Coston Enterprises 
Chicago , Illinois 


“For sharpness, clarity and brightness 
right to the edges of the screen, we’re 
convinced there’s no finer lens on the 
market than the Bell & Howell Cinema- 
Scope theater projection lens . . . now 
being used in 14 of our theaters in 
Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin. 

For all anamorphic type wide screen 
releases including CinemaScope pro¬ 
ductions. Designed to fit all theater 
and studio projection lenses. 


resolution .. • modern formula developed by world’s foremost 
lens designers ... all twelve glass surfaces held to test gauge quality. 

brillia nC© . • • unequalled light transmission ... all air 
surfaces magnesium fluoride hard coated —3 doublets 
butyl methacrylate cemented. 

full color.. . color banding and fringing eliminated 
by full correction of all color aberrations. 


For full information see your local theater supply house or write to ... 



Bell & Howell 


PROFESSIONAL EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT • 7148 McCORMICK ROAD • CHICAGO 45, ILL. 













